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Does this remind 


If the engine in your car is like that 
. . » power-poor, sluggish, and con- 
stantly demanding quart after quart 
of oil... it needs a new set of piston 
rings. 

And if you're wise, you won't take 
chances. You'll insist on Koppers 
American Hammered Piston Rings. 

Here’s why. These rings, which 
compensate for cylinder wear, are 
carefully engineered for every engine 
and for every engine condition. In 
other words, American Hammered 


of your can F 


WEAK...LAZY...NOISY...with an appetite that can’t be satisfied ... 


Rings are custom-tailored to your 
specific needs. Special engineered sets 
are made for every engine so the re- 
pair man can select the proper com- 
bination to put your ailing motor 
back on its fect again. 

When you necd new rings... you 
can play safe, insist on Koppers 
American Hammered Piston Rings. 
Then you'll get a “prescription” re- 
placement job. Koppers Company, 
Inc., Piston Ring Division, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 















She's celebrating her 





Paper Anniversary 


T’S a year-in, year-out partnership when Multigraph 

methods go to work in an office. From that moment 
on, paperwork becomes streamlined. The problem of 
making enough legible copies by handwriting, typing, or 
old-fashioned duplicating methods is banished. 


The modern Multigraph way, you write just once (with 
pen, pencil or any writing machine) on a single master- 
sheet. Errors? Erase and rewrite as you would on paper. 
Then one duplicating operation quickly changes blank 
paper into clean, clear copies of business records—with 
form and added information completely reproduced, 


Multigraph methods have many advantages and appli- 
Cations to speed paperwork in any business, large or 
small. To learn more about them, phone our nearest 
office, or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 








(Multi raph 


TRADE-MARK REG US. PAT. OFF 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 





MULTILITH 
MASTERS 
























DOUBLE ACTION 


RENNIN AUR 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Change to genuine 
Pennzoil for summer. 
Sound your’ Z. at this 
sign of better dealers 
from coast to coast. 


© Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n., Permit No 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 
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Too Many T-Men 


It is perfectly natural for the Internal 
Revenue Department to blame its ineffi- 
ciency on lack of funds as per your Peri- 
scope item (Newsweek, April 26). But I 
can show you from my files where one of 
my personal income-tax returns was exam- 
ined three times by different members of 
their staff... You might think that would 
suffice, but no, I have recently received a 
further demand for payment... 

It is safe to say that the time wasted on 
my account, which was correct all the time, 
would have taken care of 40 accounts 
handled in an efficient manner. 

F. J. S. Grace 

New York City 


Irrigation Interest 


. . . You publish magnificent pictures 
and a fine description of the Grand Coulee 
Dam and the works being built to carry 
water to the Columbia Basin Project 
(Newsweek, May 3) ... You say, “au- 
thorized by Congress in 1933.” That is not 
correct. I was senator from this state dur- 
ing the period preceding the starting of this 
dam. I persuaded President Roosevelt to 
make a speech at Portland, Ore., during his 
campaign of 1932, in which he promised to 
build the dam ... Mr. Roosevelt . . . pro- 
posed to me that the money be taken out 
of the National Recovery appropriations, 
better known as the PWA. I caused to be 
inserted in the PWA bill, previous to its 
introduction, as one of the uses for which 
the money could be spent, “development 
of water power.” That was all the author- 
ity he (President Roosevelt) 
starting the great dam .. . 

CLARENCE C, Diu 

Spokane, Wash. 


>... The total area of all lands within the 
Pasco Unit is approximately 7,700 acres, 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Dip-Less 


Writing Sets 
became famous 
because they write 
better for you... 


because they give you 


the right point 
for the way 
you write. 


WRITES 300 WORDS 

WITHOUT RE-DIPPING! 

CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 

SOLID DURACROME 

PRECISION-MADE 
POINTS 





had for’ 





FILL ONCE...WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT’S 

TIME TO 

REFILL 





CAN’T LEAK...CAN‘T FLOOD 
eoePUTS JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT OF INK ON 

THE POINT 


IN CASE OF DAMAGE ALL POINT 

STYLES ARE INSTANTLY RENEWABLE 

AT ANY PEN COUNTER. ASK YOUR 

STATIONER FOR A DEMONSTRATION. 
Single sets $3.00 up 


Double sets $6.00 up 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada; The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 


Gsterbrook 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 
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Produce /GLz 
Automobiles? Fae : 





Yes, indeed—and radios—and baby carriages— 
and everything else that goes to make a higher 


standard of living. For example: 








Burlington Mills operates plants in 55 com- 
munities. Before Burlington opened many of 
these plants, thousands of people in these com- 


This freedom allows healthy competition to 
munities had never owned an auto. Now, on 


_ flourish with the result that more people enjoy 
00 any working day, you can see hundreds of cars 

GHT better products at moderate prices. 

ON lined-up outside these plants. 


Burlington was born and has grown because 





| In the same way, an auto factory can produce ' 
yf ; of free enterprise. More important, we know 
; rayon curtains, dresses and men’s suits! P ; 
that we, like the auto companies, can only con- 

That’s what’s so wonderful about freedom of tinue to prosper by continuing to compete—by 
INT enterprise—America’s Fifth Freedom. constantly producing better things. 
BLE P yP f g 
OUR 
ION. 
1 ur Ing On Mills 

“Woven into 210 Life of America 5 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. C. 


Maker of Women’s Wear Fabrics + Men’s Wear Fabrics + Decorative Fabrics + Cotton Piece Goods and Yarn + Hosiery + Ribbons. 
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This is the time that counts... 





AS YOU GRADUATE, and go into the world, FOR A GIFT to cherish—none is more perfect than 
may this watch guide you, son, a watch. Your jeweler has a wide choice to*show you, 
and help you make the very most of time, achievements of free craftsmen—of America and 

help you give to life the very fullest Switzerland—oldest democracies on two continents. 
of your effort and understanding. All success No matter what the make of your watch, 

to you—on the threshold of a future it can be repaired economically and promptly, 


that waits for you to make it what you will. thanks to the efficiency of the modern jeweler. 


For the gifts youll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 
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The WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
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N AN ENDEAVOR to aid in halting further ad- 
I vances in living costs, U.S. Steel decreased 
certain steel prices on May 1, 1948, to the 
extent of $25,000,000 annually, these price 
reductions being applicable so far as possible 
‘to steel products related to the cost of living. 


Announcement of these price reductions 
was made on April 22, 1948, concurrently 
with the denial by U.S. Steel of the request 
of the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
for a “‘substantial wage increase.” 


United States Steel believes that costs and 
prices in general are too high for the good of 
the nation. It shares the firm conviction that 
American industry and labor should coopera- 
tively do everything in their power to avoid 
further increases in costs, which, if permitted 
to occur, must result in higher prices for 
almost everything we buy. Certainly the best 
interests of all of our people will not be served 
by a further lowering in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 


Weare hopeful that our action in reducing 
the prices of a number of steel products asso- 
ciated with the cost of living may have a 
beneficial effect throughout the nation and 
may be helpful in bringing about an early 
stabilization or reduction in the cost of living. 
If this should prove to be the outcome, every- 
one in this country will benefit. If, on the 
contrary, costs should continue to advance, 
then in fairness to our employees and to our 


Let’s Try to 
Stop Rising Costs 


UNITED STATES STEEL 





stockholders we will have to consider at some 
later date the adequacy of both wages and 
steel prices under then-existing conditions. 


Our answer to the Union was that the 
granting of its request for a ‘“‘substantial 
wage increase”’ will not in the long run bring 
benefit to anyone, as it will lead’ to similar 
substantial wage increases in other industries 
and to higher prices generally. Such a-.wage 
increase would make necessary a general 
advance in our steel prices. We are unwilling 
so to increase steel prices at this time, as we 
believe this would be contrary to the best 
interests of the nation. 


The Union’s demand for a “substantial 
wage increase’’ was based on increases in the 
cost of living. The index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
records an increase of 67.2% in the cost of 
living between 1940 and February, 1948. 
During that same period, average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our steel workers 
rose 73.3%; their average actual hourly 
earnings advanced 81.3% and their average 
actual weekly earnings advanced 91.7%. 
These advances are substantially in excess of 
the increase in the cost of living during that 
period. 


If there is to be a halt in the surge of rising 
costs, there must be full and effective coopera- 
tion to this end on the part of every segment 
of our economy. 














AVR FRANCE 


A MAGIC DOORWAY 


10 Pharccey 


The door of an Air France Comet is a magic door 
indeed. Once across its threshold you are in France itself... with the 
rich tradition of French comfort and true joie de vivre to delight you 
from the very start of your French vacation. The fine wines of 
France ... the delicious cuisine ... the unfailing 
courtesy ... these are the extra comforts you 
enjoy, at no extra charge, on your swift Comet flight. 


When you go...GO 


AIR 
FRANCE 


29 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING 


3 oy 


Nine flights weekly from New York... ‘Golden Comet'’ extra fare all-sleeper flight every Saturday. Three flights 
weekly from Boston. Apply to your TRAVEL AGENT or French National Airline, Dept. N, 683 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22; 415 Boylston St., Boston 16; 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3; 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
of which it is estimated that 5,552 acres are 
irrigable. The Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. owns approximately 2,470.23 acres in 
the unit, of which approximately 1,922.96 
acres are irrigable, or about 34 per cent of 
the irrigable area. The average sale price, 
based upon government appraisal of these 
Northern Pacific tracts, is less than $8 per 
acre, not $85 per acre as stated ... The 
Northern Pacific is not obtaining a specu- 
lative price for its property. Its main 
interest is in the full agricultural develop- 
ment of an area which is served by its 
railroad ... 
J. M. Hugues 
Land Commissioner 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


>... You do not show the two important 
cities of Chehalis and Centralia, Lewis 
County, Wash. 

Vireit R. Lee 


State Senator 
Chehalis, Wash. 


>. ..No map of Washington State is 
complete without Yakima .. . 


PAULINE BARNES 
Yakima, Wash. 


>... Your handling of the subject is 
excellent and the choice of illustrations 
very outstanding... 
F. W. Marurtas 
Olympia, Wash. 


The Law in Disguise 


Is there a shortage of policemen’s uni- 
forms in Kansas City (NEWSWEEK, May 
3)? Are the two plain-clothesmen carrying 


Acme 


“X” marks the plain-clothes men 


billies policemen? If so, the man on the 
right is the best-dressed “billy-toting cop” 
that I ever saw... 
F. N. Fruce 
Lafayette, La. 


The big fellow facing the white-shirted 
man cowering against the wall is Detective 
Edward Lovich; the man on the extreme 
right, with night stick raised, is Detective 
Robert Elliott. The two detectives, know- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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CUT HAULING COSTS 


with Willys-Overland’s Great New Trucks 
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4700-5300 Ibs. GVW 


Real cost-cutters for all normal-duty hauling— 
these tough ‘Jeep’ Trucks with standard 2- 
wheel drive and the economical, long-lived 
‘Jeep’ Engine. Every feature is engineered to 
contribute to lower operation and mainte- 
nance costs. Popular body styles. 





5300 ibs. GVW 


For tough hauling jobs—through mud, snow 
and sand, roadless country and steep grades— 
4-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Trucks-give you depend- 
able tractive power without the penalty of 
excessive weight. Made by the world’s largest 
maker of 4-wheel-drive vehicles. 


SEE THESE FEATURES AT WILLYS-OVERLAND DEALERS: 


Functional truck bodies for long service and low upkeep. 
Hard-to-damage fenders — protected headlights. 
Short turning radius for better maneuverability. 
Full-opening hood for easier access to engine. 

Lower weight that gives high payload ratio. 

Roomy cabs—comfortable and ventilated. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Chicago is by far the most popular convention 
city in the world. More than 800 conventions 
have attracted a flood of 900,000 convention 
visitors to Chicago annually—for the past 15 
years and longer. 

Three out of five of these conventions are busi- 
ness or trade shows, attracting buyers from every 
point in the nation and from abroad. No other 
city provides in such concentration as many 
essential business contacts and consequent inter- 
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175,000 visitors from all over the 
world attended the Machine Tool 
mber. 


change of up-to-the-minute information among | 
hundreds of interests and industries. 

Chicago’s importance as an exhibition center 
is due in part to the permanent residence here of 
the headquarters of hundreds of national trade 
associations and buying groups. 

In addition, Chicago’s transportation facilities 
make it America’s most convenient place in which 
to convene! It is the most easily reached big city 
in the country, with a train arriving or departing 
every minute...a plane every four minutes. In 
its downtown district are 17,000 good hotel 
rooms. Five huge auditoriums, added to the many 
large hotel meeting rooms and exhibit areas, give 
the city a flexibility 
and assortment of ac- 
commodations hard 
to match anywhere. 





For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 

Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY * PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


























You do not truly know France until you've 
seen Normandy white with Spring hawthorne. 
Or experienced the grande semaine in Paris— 
that exciting week that ushers summer in with 
fashions, festivities and galas opening the 
racing season. 
Again, crisp autumn days find Paris brilliant 
with concerts, opera, exhibitions, openings. 
And winter is a festival for sun-followers on 
the blue Riviera. And for snow-worshipers 
thronging the powder-snowy Alps for exhila- 


rating days on the world’s great sunny slopes. 


says SOPHIE KERR, 


well-known author 


But the things of France that do not change, 
are there for all—at all times. The wonders of 
her fabulous museums — the beauties of her 
architecture—her great cathedrals looking to 
the sky — these things of beauty know no 
season. Nor the hospitality of her people, the 
comfort and traditional service of her hotels. 

So plan your trip when it suits you to come. 


France is ready, offering her best, at all times. 





P.S. Re-valued, the franc has never before 
offered greater travel value. Your dollar 
buys more of the good things of life. 














New York: 610 Fifth Ave. « 
Los Angeles: 448 S. Hill Se. « 














SOPHIE KERR, author of 
Wife’s Eye View and other 
best-sellers: “France is not 
a time of year, it’s a way of 
life. It’s a whole philosophy. 
You haven't lived until 
you’ve been to France.” 






For reservations, consult your 
friendly travel agent. For 
tourist booklet, "France Says 
Come," write: French Nat'l 
Tourist Office, Dept. HJ., 
Box 221, New York 10, N. Y. 






A Service Agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


Chicago: 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco: 411 Kohli Bidg. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

ing that they might have to deal with 
P-AT=¥ 0) aXe) at= Ou a) pickets wearing sludge-smeared raincoats, 
put on “just any old thing” when they 
prepared to go to the “troubled” area. 


Attitude or Altitude? 
In the issue of April 12, Mr. Lardner 
dealt rather cavalierly with my favorite 


CELESTIAL STANDARD --THE basketball team, the Phillips “66” Oilers. 

AUSTRALIAN FLAG WAS DESIGNED He doubted the ability of “7-foot” men to 

BY A 14-YEAR-OLD BOY. THE 5 STARS, perform useful work other than “peeping 
SET LIKE THE SOUTHERN CROSS,REPRESENT THE 
5 STATES. THE 6TH STAR STANDS FOR THE TERRITORIES. 


leave Sabet "baie piano 
UE ne’ 6 i 


SCENIC CIRCLES =-- AUSTRALIA'S CAPITAL CITY OF CANBERRA, RINGED Oilers: Carpenter and Kurland 
BY LOW HILLS, IS SAID TO HAVE ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SETTINGS 
OF ALL THE WORLD'S CAPITALS. THE CITY IS LAID OUT IN A GREAT CIRCLE, through transoms” and “browsing off the 
WITH INNER CIRCLES OF PARKS. tops of trees.” 
+S \ nena Mr. Lardner, leave us face a few facts. 
\ oe Seven-foot men are not freaks; they are 

merely above the average height. The 
elevation of a man’s brain has little to do 
with the activity of that brain, assuming, 
of course, that sufficient oxygen exists at 
that elevation. I am enclosing pictures 
which show . . . that office supplies have 
supplanted transoms and edible shrubbery 
in our Western way of life... 





, BROKEN HILL IS B/IGGEST-- oe 
FUR RUNS ON WEBBED FEET-- F] BROKEN HILL FIELDS, WORLD'S ; L. J. Ronayne 
THE DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS, LARGEST ZINC- SILVER-LEAD Borger, Texas 

NATIVE OF AUSTRALIA, IS DESCENDED MINES, STRETCH ACROSS 2500 Actually, not all of the Oilers are 7-foot- 
FROM ONE OF THE MOST PRIMITIVE SQUARE MILES OF THE STATE ers, but all hold down responsible jobs at 
CREATURES KNOWN. THIS ZOOLOGICAL OF NEW SOUTH WALES. " Phillips. Bob Kurland (7 feet) works in the 
MARVEL HAS A COAT OF FINEST FUR, 7 lubricants division; Gordon Carpenter (6 
LAYS EGGS AND SUCKLES ITS YOUNG. wee" ‘i feet 7) in the wholesale division. 








BS] T7URNABOUT--COTTON AND PE 
1 LINEN ARE AUSTRALIA'S 
LARGEST SINGLE IMPORTS, 
NEEDED TO PROVIDE COOL eset Oa Sad 
cane Seo tomk Vi Oe oi 
| (e) 

EXPORTS OF THIS SUB ALS & of your copy 
TROPICAL NATION IS WARM fe . 
WOOL FOR NORTHERN WINTERS, ee mail subscription today 
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BBy telephone, Australia is as near 
as your nearest neighbor. A three-minute weekday 
call from anywhere in the U. S. A. costs $12. (On 
Sunday, the rate is $9.) 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 











C1 one year $6.50 
0 two years $10.00 
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152 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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The accent’s on youth and sunshine—in 


the Futuramic Oldsmobile Convertible—and this 
\\ Futuramic beach house designed by Vincent Kling. 
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: ls Futuramic in more than style... this smart new Oldsmobile “98” Convertible. Touch a knob... the top 
' goes up or down. Push a button . . . the windows raise or lower. Another simple control . .. the front seat adjusts 
4 itself automatically. And when you take the wheel, what a Futuramic thrill! You never push a clutech--never shift 
¥ 
i vears—as GM Hydra-Matie Drive takes over. And if you step “way down on the gas, WHIRLAWAY gives you 
instant pick-up. It’s simple! It’s automatic! It’s a safety feature, too! Hydra-Matie Drive, with WHIRL- 

I I I ; 
\W AY, is optional at extra cost in all Oldsmobile models—the Futuramic 98” and Dynamic “60” and “70.” 
- Py i 
9418 


Tune in Henry J. Taylor, Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 


Salli tone flying in 


...when you travel by Bonanza 





Largest piano and organ store in New Mexico is May’s. 
When out-of-town prospects are “on the verge,” Mr. May flies 
them to Albuquerque in his 4-place Beechcraft Bonanza, 
with resultant sales. Mr. May also attends distributor shows 
anywhere, any time—with travel time cut two-thirds and 

using no more gas than he does in his car. 


Tom Dillingham, of Enid, Okla., who sells 
insurance, now covers “about three times the 
territory I did before... never gone overnight, 
thanks to my Bonanza; whereas I used to 
be absent two weeks at a time.” Lands in 
small fields, too. “One of the best investments 
I ever made—pays me a profit.” (Operating 
costs reach as low as 1¢ per passenger mile! ) 


Apply Bonanza transportation to your business! 


The Bonanza is a business plane, built for business men who want to 
eliminate the colossal waste of time that piles up when you travel. 

A note on your company letterhead will bring an informative brochure 
on “The Air Fleet of American Business.” Write today to 

Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Top speed, 184 mph, 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


N. B. Cramer, of Vee Bar 
Ranches in Corsica, S. D., 
has properties in Montana, 
California, Oklahoma, 

and New York. His Bonanza 
gives quick contact with all. 
“Couldn’t operate without 
it,” he says. Extra income 
source: Charter service in 
pheasant hunting season. 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


MODEL 
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For Your Information 


OVERSEAS ECHOES: A subscriber behind the Iron Curtain 
in Prague wrote to European Editions Manager Henry Mc- 
Nulty that he had missed a couple of recent numbers: “I 
have been very satisfied by getting the numbers only a few 
days after being published . . . You 
must recognize that the magazine 
has value for me only when I get 
it soon; in the opposite case the 
news are old and already outlived 
. . .” This looked like the usual 
skulduggery in Russian-dominated 
Europe, but an investigation dis- 
closed that the delay was right in 
MeNulty’s back yard where two issues were held up by un- 
avoidable difficulties in the subscription handler’s plant. 

Speaking of subscriptions on the Continent, McNulty re- 
cently got twelve from the American School in Paris where 
NewswEEKX is the basis for current-history courses. McNulty 
has also filled the order from that generous lady in Indian- 
apolis who donated four Newsweek-Continental subscrip- 
tions to leading libraries abroad. The libraries selected are in 
Rome, London, Frankfurt, and Lyon. Paris would have been 
included, but the eight leading libraries there already are 
subscribers. 





HOW SIGNIFICANT CAN YOU GET? One chore heartily 
disliked by every department head is that of “making over” 
when an unusually important story breaks after Newsweek 
is on the presses. Last week the problem was further compli- 
cated when Newsweek had to go to press some hours early 
to insure readers getting their copies in case the railroad 
strike took place as scheduled. A late “make-over” would 
have been impossible. Sure enough, an important story did 
come along—Moscow’s announcement that it would be will- 
ing to discuss with the United States differences between the 
two countries. For a while there were disturbed frowns in 
the Foreign Affairs department and in the Washington bu- 
reau—until the boys took another look at what they already 
had in print. The section led off with “The Lull in the Cold 
War” and went on to say that “quarters that are usually 
called . . . authoritative managed last week to take a brighter 
view of events .. .” It went on to say why. Foreign Affairs 
smugly decided that the significance of an event had been 
pretty well reported before it took place. 


CAMPAIGNERS: Raymond Moley has been particularly en- 
joying his swing through the West and Northwest the last 
week or two. For one thing, he caught up with Gov. Earl 
Warren of California, whose convention plans are a Moley 
“exclusive” in Perspective this week (see page 104). 


THE COVER: Sheik-Mussa El Mohammed is standing just 
outside the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. He is chief 
of the Ebedia tribe whose home is a 
bit east of the town in which Christ 
was born. Arab determination to fight 
Palestine partition is etched on the 
face of the Ebedian chieftain, but un- 
less the Arab states unite in battle 
against the new Jewish state their 
fierce features will avail them little. 
Separated by economic and political 
differences, Arab factions have only 
their religion as a unifying force. A report on these differ- 
ences and on effects of the current crisis on possible Arab 
unification begins on page 28 (Acme Photo). 
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AMERICA GREW UP ON SALT WATER 


... World trade keeps millions of Americans employed. In return for our 
products, other countries send us essentials that range from our morning 
cup of coffee to rare metals for atomic research. The I T & T—America’s 
largest system of worldwide communications, including marine radio service 
—believes that our national prosperity depends, in a great measure, upon 


keeping channels of international communication and trade open. 


*,..countries must send their goods to us in order to procure the wherewithal to 
pay for the things they need from us. And we need their products also, for we 
require for our own national protection and standard of living articles and 


supplies which must be procured abroad.”—I T & T Annual Report, 1946. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
6% Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary — Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


1T & T COMMUNICATIONS 1T&T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 
I T & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 


Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States, England 
and France, and operate 35 manufacturing 
plants in 25 countries which are contributing 
immeasurably to the rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion of communications in a war-torn 
world. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 
THROUGH 






























What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

James Dunn, U.S. Ambassador to Rome, 
is slated for a more important post as a 
reward for his diplomatic success in Italy 
... It’s now fairly certain that there'll be 
a Congressional inquiry into the stock- 
underwriting tangle between Henry Kaiser 
and Cyrus Eaton of Otis & Co. The SEC’s 
role will be scrutinized with particular care 
... Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, is now moving in the inner circle 
of White House political advisers. He’s 
also trying to raise money for the Demo- 
cratic party’s empty treasury .. . Although 
Speaker Martin still has first-place am- 
bitions for the GOP convention, his friends 
say he’d accept second place. They’re 
busily talking up the advantages of a 
Vandenberg-Martin combination. 


B-36 Washout 

Despite all the advance build-up and 
imagination-catching publicity, the Air 
Force is washing out the mammoth Con- 
solidated Vultee B-36 bomber. Reasons: 
It’s too slow (less than 200 miles an hour) , 
and the range actually is less than 9,000 
miles instead of 10,000. Half of an order 
for 100 planes has been canceled. A dozen 
have been built, but none has been for- 
mally accepted by the Air Force, which 
finds it cheaper to finish up the remaining 
38 than to cancel the order outright in 
view of contract-termination costs. Total 
cost of the B-36 experiment runs about 
$100,000,000. 


Congressional Legjam 

In the four weeks remaining before re- 
cess time Congress faces one of its biggest 
logjams. As a sample, the House Appro- 
priations Committee hasn’t yet started 
hearings on one of the biggest money bills 
on its schedule—one to pay for veterans’ 
programs. And Congressional tempers are 
growing shorter as the campaign nears. 
Members of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee traded insults at the 
closed-door meeting that pigeonholed the 
Moore-Rizley bill, relaxing Federal regu- 
lation of gas rates. The argument that a 
vote for it would be called a vote for high- 
er gas bills was decisive. 


Political Notes 

_ The CIO’s Political Action Committee 
is making little progress in its avowed aim 
to defeat all members of Congress who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Act. In nearly 
150 primary elections held so far only a 
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half-dozen such members have lost. Even 
then, PAC opposition was only incidental 
to intraparty feuds . . . Minority Leader 
Rayburn was introduced at a Congres- 
sional .dinner the other day as “the man 
who speaks for the Democrats when the 
Democrats are not speaking at one an- 
other” . . . Democrats are looking for 
three key men: (1) a running mate for 
Truman, (2) a treasurer, and (3) an 
executive director to replace Gael Sullivan 
on the National Committee. So far, ac- 
cording to National Chairman McGrath, 
not one is in sight. 


Navy Mobilization Test 

The Navy soon will test its ability to 
mobilize rapidly by putting back into ac- 
tive service a few typical ships of the 
mothball fleet. It’s estimated that most of 
these ships could be made ready for sea 
duty in three to six months, but the pres- 
ent operation will be the first real trial. 
Incidentally, the requirements of the moth- 
ball fleet, scattered among major ports on 
both oceans, insure that no naval ship- 
yards will be closed despite slim naval ap- 
propriations. Navy leaders want to keep at 
least a nucleus of skilled workers near every 
major anchorage. 


National Notes 

A recent Army and Air Force ruling per- 
mitting free overseas shipment of auto- 
mobiles on Army transports may tempt 
moneymakers in uniform. U.S. cars can be 


- sold abroad for profits up to 500% 


Army Under Secretary Draper. has told 
Secretary Royall he wants to resign soon to 
return to his banking interests in New 
York . . . President Petrillo of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians is starting a 
high-powered public-relations campaign in 
the U.S. and Canada to counter the charge 





——~ - 


New Atom Bomb 


U.S. military authorities and 
Atomic Energy Commission experts 
are even more gratified with recent 
tests of atomic weapons at Eniwetok 
than any published reports indicated. 
Informed persons intimate that, 
among other things, the latest tests 
proved a new type of bomb much 
more powerful than the Nagasaki 
and Bikini types, which were in turn 
more powerful than the Hiroshima 
variety. On the basis of the success- 
ful results at Eniwetok, AEC will 
expedite the revamping and expan- 
sion of some of its plants. 
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that .he’s a labor dictator. Newly hired 
press agents will promote him as music’s 
benefactor. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Despite the apparent Soviet attempt at 
a diplomatic truce, U.S. officials in Ger- 
many see no softening in the Russian atti- 
tude in either Berlin or Vienna . . . A large 
number of Soviet officers, mostly majors 
and colonels, are being sent home from 
Germany. Official explanation is that three 
years’ foreign service entitles them to 
domestic duty, but observers believe the 
real reason is Moscow’s dissatisfaction 
with political and economic progress in the 
Soviet zone . . . Diplomatic reports say 
Communist-controlled Czechoslovakia, Ri- 
mania, and possibly Hungary this summer 
are likely to vote themselves “spontane- 
ously” into the Soviet Union as component 
republics. 


Behind U. S. Move 

Disturbing and secret information that 
Russia was about to make a move endan- 
gering world peace was one of the reasons 
for the U.S. decision to O. K. a clear re- 
statement of the American position—the 
statement delivered to Molotoff on May 4 
by Ambassador Bedell Smith and later 
made public by Moscow (see page 21). 
Now that the immediate diplomatic crisis 
has blown over, the secret information 
probably will not be made public. 


Pressure on Norway 

Russian pressure on Norway has di- 
minished, at least temporarily. The Soviets 
have stopped their press attack, and ten- 
sion has eased along the Russian-Norwe- 
gian border. Until recently Soviet border 
troops had maintained such a threatening 
attitude that Oslo feared they intended 
to provoke “incidents,” and ordered the 
evacuation of some Norwegians living 
along the frontier in order to reduce con- 
tact to an absolute minimum. 


Jewish Military Threat 

The strategy of the Jewish forces in 
Palestine calls for an offensive outside the 
country’s borders unless the UN Security 
Council brings some international action 
to stop the Arab attacks within the next 
few weeks. Jewish leaders think the Arab 
states have concentrated a good share of 
their effective forces for the fighting in 
Palestine thereby leaving meager defenses 
in such Arab centers as Amman, Beirut, 
and Damascus. These cities are all within 
150 miles of Jerusalem and believed vul- 
nerable to Jewish counterattack. Reliable 
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reports indicate the Jews have at least 30 
up-to-date fighter-bombers in reserve in 
Palestine. 


Anglo-American Rub 

Hitherto unknown bitterness between 
U.S. and British delegations has marked 
recent United Nations Palestine debates. 
The U.S. delegates privately accused the 
British of sabotaging every constructive 
effort to solve the Palestine problem. The 
British complained that they had made 
their position clear all along and that the 
Americans were deliberately trying to put 
them on the spot. Incidentally, during last 
week’s Security Council discussions, the 
question most frequently heard among UN 
delegates was: “Where is General Hill- 
dring?” On April 28 Hilldring was ap- 
pointed by Truman as special assistant to 
the Secretary of State for Palestine affairs, 
but he’s not been in Washington or Lake 
Success since then. 


Foreign Notes . 

Singapore has become the center of 
Communist activities in Southeast Asia, 
with well-organized headquarters working 
through the Chinese colony there. Their 
zone of activity extends into Burma, the 
Malay States, and the Dutch East Indies, 
with some links into Eastern India .. . 
Expert observers believe Turkey is on the 
brink of an economie crisis. It’s partly a 
result of poor government planning, seen in 
a tobacco surplus and a wheat shortage, 
and partly from Moscow pressure, causing 
constant preparedness. More than half of 
Turkey’s budget goes to the military, and 
its army overburdens the backward trans- 
portation system ... Juan Perén, Argen- 
tina’s Dictator-President, will outline his 
political philosophy in a forthcoming series 
of newspaper articles to be distributed in 
the U.S. by the North American News- 
paper Alliance. He'll deny that his govern- 
ment is totalitarian .. . In exchange for 
supporting the invasion of Palestine by 
King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan, King 
Farouk of Egypt was promised the diplo- 
matic backing of Trans-Jordan in the 
deadlock with Britain over the Sudan. 


Vv 


The Truman-Eeecles Row 

The muddle in the Federal Reserve 
Board is deeper than it appears. Truman, 
who promised Marriner Eccles the vice 
chairmanship when he refused to reap- 
point him chairman, now hopes he will re- 
sign. Reason: He questions whether the 
individualistic Eccles can work harmoni- 
ously with the new chairman, Republican 
Thomas McCabe. No friction has devel- 
oped between the two thus far. However, 
Eccles, sensing the President’s attitude, 
has been in his native Utah, scouting the 
prospects of returning to private banking. 
As long as he remains on the board, the 
President will .probably leave the vice 
chairmanship unfilled, rather than give an- 
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other man the post he promised Eccles. 
But if Eccles resigns, he probably will be 
compelled to choose as new member and 
vice chairman a Republican acceptable to 
the Senate. 


Taft’s Housing Bill 

Senator Taft is bitter toward the House 
Republican leaders who cooperated with 
the real-estate lobby in sabotaging his 
housing legislation. Taft had counted on 
being able to point to the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill as the kind of social legisla- 
tion the nation could expect under his 
leadership. But the Taft bill now appears 
to have found a permanent resting place 
in the pocket of Chairman Wolcott of the 
House Banking Committee. While Wol- 
cott has promised to bring out a housing 
measure, the House version will not resem- 
ble the Taft measure. And Taft is openly 
making caustic remarks about the »ower 
the real-estate lobby wields in the House. 
That, incidentally, is just about the only 
subject on which Taft sees eye to eye with 
Truman. 


Aviation Notes 

Although the Air Force refuses to com- 
ment on progress in the development of 
atomic power for aircraft, it shoitly will 
renew for another two-year period its 
prime contract with Fairchild for the 
NEPA (Nuclear Energy for Propulsion of 
Aircraft) project. The Congressional air- 


policy board recommended urgent priority 
for the project on the ground that weight 
and range limitations of present aviation 
fuels make a new source of power im- 
perative if the U.S. is to have air superi- 


ority . . . The hope of private fliers that 
a roadable vlane would be marketed be- 
fore long is doomed. Consolidated Vultee 
soon will announce discontinuance of its 
flying-automobile experiments. 


Rail Wage Showdown 

Discount talk that Truman will try to 
get a special income increase for the three 
rail unions whose walkout he averted by 
government seizure of the railroads. In- 
stead, he now intends to keep them work- 
ing by injunction until they accept the 
regular increase originally awarded by his 
fact-finding board. Such acceptance by 
leaders of the hold-out unions will mean 
considerable loss of face, but rank-and-file 


pressure will compel them to give in soon. 


Krug on Inflation 

Interior Secretary Krug is urging Tru- 
man to get behind an all-out program to 
control inflation and to guarantee supplies 
for the European Recovery Program and 
for defense through allocations and _pri- 
orities. Krug is likely to emerge as the Ad- 
ministration’s spokesman before Congress 
on government controls. The Commerce 
Department is committed to*a“Voluntary 
control program and its new secretary, 
Charles Sawyer, believes in a policy of few 


controls. It’s no secret that the President 
hopes to make the inflation danger a ma- 
jor political issue. 


Business Footnotes 

According to an unpublished Census Bu- 
reau study, second-world-war veterans still 
have an unemployment rate 50% greater 
than that of nonveterans of the same ages 
despite strenuous VA efforts to get them 
into jobs . . . The Commerce Department 
is still hopeful of 1,000,000 new homes this 
year, and real-estate men expect selling 
prices to ease up starting about June. 
Banks already are tightening credit, fear- 
ing a major real-estate bust if the bubble 
gets bigger .. . You can look for A. L. M. 
Wiggins to resign as Under Secretary of 
the Treasury. He’s anxious to return to 
his South Carolina business interests . . . 
The meat shortage may not be corrected 
for three to five years. Stockmen have ad- 
vised the Argriculture Department it will 
take that long to replenish herds, even 
with good feed crops and continued higher 
consumer demand. 
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Movie Notes 

Cary Grant’s next picture will be “Every 
Girl Should Be Married,” co-starring new- 
comer Betsy Drake, a Grant protégé .. . 
Columbia has a winner in Rita Hayworth’s 
next Technicolor feature, “The Loves of 
Carmen”—if it can get by the Johnston 
office . . . M-G-M is grooming Ava Gard- 
ner for Lana Turner roles in case Lana’s 
recent unfavorable publicity reacts strong- 
ly against her. Some intimates wouldn’t 
be surprised to see Lana chuck her screen 
career if the criticism gets too sharp... 
Fred MacMurray and Claudette Colbert, 
who scored a box-office triumph in “The 
Egg and I,” will be teamed together for 
“Family Reunion” . . . Rudy Vallee will 
be Broadway’s next Hollywood import for 
the lead in “Harvey.” Despite other re- 
ports, Bing Crosby still is the No. 1 fa- 
vorite for the role when the long-run play 
is brought to the screen next fall. 


Book Notes 

Little, Brown will bring out “A Manual 
for Baby-Sitters.” It explains how to get 
a baby-sitter, what the qualifications 
should be, and how the sitter should 
handle various emergencies . . . Ernest 
Hemingway’s forthcoming book will be a 
historical novel about Cuba~not a sec- 
ond-world-war book . . . William Faulk- 
ner’s first novel since 1940 will appear in 
the fall. As yet untitled, it’s about a Negro 
with white blood . . . Bill Henry, news- 
caster and sports writer, is bringing out a 
history of the Olympic games . . . Manu- 
script and proofs of “The Legend of Henry 
Ford” by the West Coast psychologist 
Keith Sward are being carefully guarded 
by the publisher, Rinehart. Requests for 
“advance reading copies” from outside the 
trade led to precautions. 
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I’ YOU want to expand your 
markets or lower vour 
delivery costs, this story of the 
J. & F. Schroth Packing Com- 
pany’s use of Fruehauf Trailers 
may offer a practical suggestion. 


Since 1871, this Cincinnati firm has supplied local 
markets with the famous Fountain Brand meats. 
Schroth’s trading area grew to surrounding 
boroughs with the advent of motor trucks. Soon, 
long-distance shipments were being made by 
rail, with trucks “feeding” the refrigerated cars. 


As business expanded to include out-of-state 
markets, Fruehauf Trailers were added to the fleet. 


TRAILERS SAVE TIME AND MONEY! 


With Trailers on the job, the cost of hauling from 
the plant to rail-heads went down immediately. One 
Trailer moves as much as 5 small trucks, and loading 
time per car dropped from 6 hours to only 134 hours. 


As orders increased, faster, over-night, direct 
deliveries were necessary. Stainless Steel Refrigerated 
Fruehaufs went to work to link these distant markets 
with the plant and to save double handling of the 


\ you can CARRY! / 





Y mame liildt 


Two Livestock Trailers like the one pictured haul as many as 160 hogs each, 
per load, from Cincinnati's Central Market to the packing plant. Trailers are 
easily maneuvered through the city streets because they turn in the same 
circle as the small trucks which pull them. In the Fruehauf line, scores of 
different models make it easy to choose a Trailer for any special hauling job. 


product. Now, big loads of meat keep rolling in all 
directions to supply a market spread over a 300-mile 
radius from Cincinnati. 


Better distribution has resulted in this company’s 
growth and plant expansion. 


Your nearest Fruehauf representative will readily 
determine how Trailers can increase your hauling 
efficiency. Get the story of this money-saving method. 


World‘s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 . LOS ANGELES 11 
TORONTO (WESTON) ONTARIO 
78 Factory Service Branches 


MOTOR TRANSPORT PAYS ITS WAY! 
© Only | in every 6 vehicles on the road is a truck 

« Only 1 in every 5 miles traveled is by truck 

« Yet 1 in every 3 highway tox dollars is paid by trucks 





Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> No full-dress conference with Russia—Big Three, Four, 
or Five—will be entered into by the U.S. until some semblance 
of world equilibrium has been restored. This has become a 
matter of fixed policy since Russia’s publication of Ambassador 
Smith’s note. 


To restore this balance the U. S. will: (1) Hasten European 
economic recovery through the operations of EC A; (2) encourage 
expansion of the Brussels alliance; (3) promote a North Atlantic 
regional pact under the UN Charter, to include all or part of 
the Western European and North American nations. 


What the U.S. will NOT do immediately: (1) press for 
drastic revision of the UN Charter to abolish the veto on ques- 
tions involving action against an aggressor; (2) arm Europe on 
a large scale. 


> U.S. foreign policy in specific situations is shaking down 
to this: 


Palestine: The new Jewish state will be encouraged to nego- 
tiate a truce with the Arabs, to reach agreement on its boun- 
daries, and then to take in about 150,000 Jewish displaced per- 
sons remaining in Western Europe. 


Germany: The U.S. will cling to its zone in Berlin and resist 
permanent partition of Germany, with the ultimate objective of 
reestablishing a disarmed but united democratic German state. 


Austria: Here the policy will be the same as in Germany. U.S. 
troops will not be withdrawn until officials are satisfied that 
Russia will relax its economic and political as well as its mili- 
tary hold on the eastern part of the nation. 


Japan: The U.S. will hasten peace negotiations in the hope of 
restoring Japanese independence and economic stability as 
rapidly as possible. 

China: Limited assistance, economic and in armaments, will be 
extended to the Chiang Kai-shek government to cope with the 
Communists. The old policy of trying to force Chiang to take 
Communists into his government won’t be revived. 


Latin America: The U.S. will try to rebuild its American 
fences by judicious spotting of ECA orders in the southern 
countries, thus bolstering their economies. 


> President Truman will explain and defend his foreign 
policy on his forthcoming Western trip. But he will be careful to 
point out that it is a bipartisan policy and that the Republicans 
in Congress must be credited with an assist. 


The recognition of the Jewish state immediately after its 


formation will, in the opinion of Truman’s advisers, help stop 
the Democratic revolt against him in Northern cities. 


No way of placating Southern Democrats has yet been 
found. The President’s political managers acknowledge that anti- 
Truman sentiment is growing, not contracting, in the Southern 
states. 


> A Southern filibuster against conscription is now expected 
by Republican leaders. Southerners deny that they plan to hold 
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up this legislation unnecessarily but they don’t discount the 
possibility of “full debate.” 


What probably will happen: Southerners will make a fight 
for the Russell amendment requiring Negro segregation in the 
armed services. When it is beaten, as it will be, they will delay 
passage of the bill in the hope of making a deal with Republican 
leaders. 


The deal they want: An agreement not to bring up anti- 
lynching or other such legislation at this session as the price 
of conscription. ; 


> Pressure for such compromises will become heavier every 
day of the session. Leaders are still hopefully shooting for a 
June 18 adjournment, and vital legislation is piling up. 


If Congress misses its adjournment deadline, which it may 
well do if there are prolonged filibusters in the Senate, it will 
recess over the period of national political conventions and re- 
convene in mid-July to finish its job. 


Appropriation bills are well enough advanced to justify ad- 
journment hopes. But such controversial measures as the draft, 
housing, and reciprocal trade will require lengthy debate. 


> Both sides are preparing for a fight on the atomic-com- 
mission appointments. The two-year-term compromise offered 
by Republican leaders hasn’t been accepted by Truman or by 
some of his allies in the Senate. 


The full five-year term for Chairman Lilienthal and shorter 
staggered terms for his four associates are demanded by Senator 
McMahon with the backing of Truman. 


Congress probably will pass the compromise, but a Presi- 
dential veto is now indicated. Then, if the veto is sustained, 
Truman will have to make interim appointments over the Con- 
gressional recess. If not, two-year terms will be forced upon him. 


> U. S.-Russian trade is due for a minor revival. Recently ex- 
change of goods between the two countries has stopped almost 
completely. Several applications for export licenses are now 
pending and some will be granted. 


American policy is this: Export of goods that are neither of 
military nor of potential military value is to be encouraged. But 
machine tools, one of the largest items of 1947 export, will re- 
main on the banned list. 


ECA will follow this policy in formulating rules on re-export: 
European recipients of U.S. aid will be permitted to process raw 
materials for sale behind the Iron Curtain if these products are 
not on the Commerce Department’s forbidden list. 


> Director Hoffman is seriously worried about Congres- 
sional delay in voting the full ERP appropriation. He has 
more than committed the $1,000,000,000 of stopgap funds he 
got from the RFC for immediate export. 


Troublesome diplomatic problems also are arising from 
ECA’s early operations. Already officials have been asked to for- 
bid purchase of relief materials in Argentina until Perén settles 
some of the bills presented to him by U.S. businessmen for 
services already performed. 
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The South’s No. 1 Magazine for Women 


THE souTH is predominantly 
rural in population and trade and 
The Progressive Farmer is its fa- 
vorite magazine. Not only farmers 
but also their wives and daughters 
read and prefer The Progressive 
Farmer above all other magazines. 

This has been proved by survey 
after survey of farm families of 
the 14 Southern states. Additional 
proof that The Progressive Farm- 
er captures and holds intense 
reader interest is the large volume 


of mail it receives from its MILLION | 


subscriber-families.- 

Women readers alone requested 
656,489 items of service from The 
Progressive Farmer in 1947 and 


183,500 during the first three 
months of 1948. Their letters ask 
tor everything from recipes, pat- 
terns and beauty helps to counsel 
on child care and home planning 
and furnishing. 

More and more Southern farm 
families are turning to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for advice and 
help. They want to know how to 
use their biggest buying power in 
history. 

Your advertising gets attention 
and action in a magazine which is 
read, cover to cover, month after 
month, by alert, responsive men, 
women and young folks who are far 
more prosperous than ever before. 


ONE MILLION 
SOUTHERN 
FARM FAMILIES 
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Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 





Department store demonstrations show how television makes shopping easier—saves time! 


Shopping by Television—a coming convenience 


You know television as an excit- 
ing source of news and entertain- 
ment. But what about its many 
other uses? 


250,000 people—at a demonstra- 
tion arranged by RCA Victor— 
learned the advantages of a “Shop- 
by-Television” program. Television 
receivers, conveniently located 
throughout a big store, showed cus- 
tomers what was going on in other 
departments ... saved time... made 


shopping simpler. 


88% of these customers said television 
was a major help . . . 62% said the pro- 
gram had drawn them to the store... 
more than half intended to visit depart- 
ments where televised merchandise 
was sold. Sales of many televised items 
jumped 200% above normal! 


Beyond its value within a store, 


“Shop-by-Television” is already 
reaching across the air waves to 
enter customers’ homes. How con- 
venient it will be to see merchan- 
dise on the screen of your RCA 
Victor television receiver, and then 


be able to do much of your shopping 
by telephone! 


Such types of progressive research 
lead to new uses for radio-electronic 
products and services, and to the qual- 
ity you associate with the names RCA, 
and RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, be sure to 
see the radio, television and electronic won- 
ders at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
Street. Free admission. Radio Corporation 
of America, RCA Building, Radio City, 
N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Palestine Flip, Soviet Flop 


As an unprecedented example of diplo- 
matic confusion, President Truman’s han- 
dling of the Palestine issue had long ago 
taken on most of the properties of a 
pretzel bender’s nightmare. Last week 
Harry Truman woke up sweating. 

The President had first kicked the cov- 
ers off in 1945 when he appealed to Prime 
Minister Attlee for the admission of 100,- 
000 displaced persons to Palestine, there- 
by wrecking, according to British claims, 
delicate. negotiations that were about to 
result in an agreement be- - 
tween Arabs and Jews. When , aes 
this was followed by a British 
decision to give up their man- 
date over the Holy Land, Mr. 
Truman plumped for parti- 
tion of Palestine between the 
Arabs and Jews, having been 
convinced that the Arabs 
“would not fight.” 

When the Arabs did fight 
and it became evident that 
partition could not be enforced 
without American troops, Mr. 
Truman reversed himself and , 
came. out for United Nations 
trusteeship and imposed an 
embargo on export of arms to 
the Middle East. 

When American Zionists 
deluged the White House with 
protests, the President himself 
next announced that the 
United States still supported . ya 
partition after all. Last month, f 
at the request of the United 
States, the UN Assembly re- 
convened to reconsider the 

Palestine question. 

Hasty Pudding: Last Fri- 
day, when the Jews proclaimed 
Palestine a new state called 
Israel, Mr. Truman’s pretzel bending 
reached a climax. Days before, he had or- 
dered Clark Clifford, his legal counsel, to 
prepare for immediate recognition. When 
the State Department pointed out that 
such haste would be unprecedented and 
improper, and tHat only after a new gov- 
ernment had organized, functioned for a 
respectable time, and then requested rec- 
ognition could action be taken, Mr. Tru- 
man was impatient. He arranged with 
Zionist leaders to have the request deliv- 
ered in Washington simultaneously with the 
announcement of statehood in Palestine. 


At 6 p.m. (EDT) when the birth of the 
new state was announced, the official noti- 
fication and request for American recogni- 
tion failed to arrive'at the White House. 
Frantically, Clifford called the State De- 
partment; the experts pleaded helplessness. 
At 6:21 Harry Truman could wait no 
longer. Acting solely on press reports, he 
issued the recognition statement. 

Next day, eighteen hours late, Israel’s 
notification and request, signed by Eliahu 
Epstein. the new government’s Washington 


: ‘ i Acme P 
Flag of Israel: H.S.T. gave celebrants in 
Washington something more to cheer 


agent, finally arrived. The President’s press 
secretary, Charles Ross, rushed copies to 
newsmen; the legal experts relaxed. 

But more news was in the making. The 
same day the White House announced that 
Mr. Truman was giving study to the pos- 
sibility of lifting the arms embargo. 

The UN Assembly, meantime, had 
packed up and gone home, with its month’s 
deliberations obliterated. Caught totally 
unawares—even the U.S. delegate, War- 
ren Austin, had not been notified of what 
was coming (see page 31)—the Assembly 
had nothing left to do. 





So far as domestic politics was con- 
cerned, the President had probably scored 
a gain with Zionists, particularly in_all- 
vital New York. If any evidence of this 
was needed it was provided by the rush 
of Republican candidates, particularly 
Senators Arthur H. Vandenberg and Rob- 
ert A. Taft, to endorse the action. 

But what Harry Truman’s pretzel bend- 
ing had done to American prestige abroad, 
particularly in view of fresh fumbling in 
relations with the Soviet Union, no one 
knew for sure. But it clearly had not in- 
spired faith in the durability of other 
American policies. . 


Didn’t Know It Was Loaded 


Walter Bedell Smith was itching to try 
out his new fishing rods. Throughout his 29 
years in the Army, he had spent his hap- 
piest vacations angling for trout in his 
native Indiana’s streams. Even as a lieu- 
tenant general in Washington, the man who 
had accepted the German surrender on 
V-E Day fashioned his own bamboo rods 
and flies in his basement. Now that he was 
due for a holiday after two years as Am- 
bassador to Moscow, “Beetle” Smith eyed 
the new rods he had been ‘making in his 
ornate residence, Spasso House. The fishing 
in Normandy, where the Allied armies had 
invaded Europe four years ago, promised 
to be good. 

But before leaving Moscow, Smith pri- 
vately cabled the State Department. His 
message urged the United States to ad- 
dress a firm note to the Soviet Union dis- 
claiming any aggressive designs and warn- 
ing against further Russian expansion. His 
argument: The Politburo, in regarding 
American aid-to-Europe as imperialist and 
its rearmament as warlike, was merely ap- 
plying inbred Marxist theories whieh 
Henry A. Wallace appeared to confirm 
Unless something was done, the third-party 
candidate’s oratory might prompt Russia 
to make new aggressive moves during the 
Presidential campaign. 

Included in Smith’s cable was his draft 
of the proposed note. It assured the Rus- 
sians that: (1) The American economic 
program did not threaten them; (2) the 
rearmament program was intended only to 
protect American safety and smaller na- 
tions’ independence; and (3) the Novem- 
ber election could have no effect on Ameri- 
can policy. To emphasize Washington's 
peaceful aims, Smith’s draft also para- 
phrased President Truman’s assurance, in 
his military-training message to Congress 
on March 17: “The door has never been 
closed, nor will it ever be closed, to the 
Soviet Union or any other nation which 
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genuinely cooperates in preserving the 
peace.” 

At the next Cabinet meeting in the 
White House, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall brought up Smith’s cable. As offi- 
cially approved by President Truman from 
the first word to the “yours truly,” the 
American note closely followed Smith’s 
draft. The ambassador was told to deliver 
it to Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff 
M. Molotoff on May 4 before flying to Nor- 
mandy’s fishing grounds. 

But if the United States Government 
expected thereby to put a-sharp hook into 
the Politburo, it hardly anticipated how 
Moscow would rise to the bait. Amid the 
verbal thrashing that followed, it was 
American diplomacy that was hooked. The 
upshot: a so-called “peace scare” and 
“false armistice in the cold war.” 

Unlucky Sentenee: With a fisher- 
man’s patience, Smith, speaking from notes 
through an interpreter, conveyed the 
American message to Molotoff in his Krem- 
lin office. Its two main themes were blunt- 
ly worded but hardly novel: 
> United States policies “have been made 
amply clear... They have the support of 
the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people. They will continue to be 
vigorously and firmly prosecuted.” Domes- 
tic affairs, such as the November election. 
will not “in any way weaken the determin- 
ation of the United States to support what 
it believes to be right.” An economic crisis, 
if any, will not affect “in any way our 
basic productive capacity, nor our concept 
of the basic factors underlying our foreign 
policy.” 
> The United States “has no hostile or 
aggressive designs whatever with respect 
to the Soviet Union.” Many elements of 
American policy which Russia protests 
“would never have come into existence if 
it had not been necessary for the United 
States to aid other countries to defend 
their own political integrity from attempts, 
on the part of Communist minorities, to 
seize power and to establish regimes sub- 
servient to foreign interests.” Should such 
Communist attempts cease, so would “the 
necessity for some of the manifestations 
of United States foreign policy” which are 
“unwelcome” in Moscow. 

Smith’s entire intent of warning the Po- 
litburo that the United States was neither 
warmongering nor impotent, however, was 
frustrated by his inclusion of the para- 
phrase* of the “open door” sentence in the 
Truman March 17 message. When the 
ambassador further heeded Molotoft’s re- 
quest to put his spoken words down on 
paper and failed to specify that they were 
confidential, the Soviet Foreign Minister 
turned the hook against the fisherman. 

Calling Smith back to the Kremlin on 
Sunday, May 9, Molotoff took this unex- 
pected tack: “The Soviet Government 





*Smith’s paraphrase: “As far as the United 
States is concerned, the door is always open for 
full discussion apd the composing of our differ- 
ences.” 
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adopts a positive attitude toward the 
wishes of the United States Government 
. . . to improve [their] relations, and is in 
agreement with the proposal to begin . . 

a discussion and settlement of the differ- 
ences existing between us.” Smith failed to 
protest that Molotoff thereby accepted an 
invitation which he never meant to extend. 

Two days later, Smith left Moscow on 
his fishing trip. 

Unlucky Upshot: Before Smith’s 
plane even reached Tempelhof Airdrome in 
Berlin the news was out. Both his and 
Molotoff’s notes were broadcast over the 
Moscow radio. All that Smith could do was 
fume that his note was supposed to be 
“completely confidential.” By jumping the 
gun on the United States, the Soviet 
Union was able to publicize its version of 
the Smith-Molotoff exchange. The U.S.S.R. 
would hardly have broken the diplomatic 
confidence if it had any rea! hope for 
peace talks. But by picturing the United 
States as proposing to settle world issues 
in two-power talks, and itself as accepting 
the invitation, Soviet diplomacy: 
> Excited the popular illusion, among 
American and Western European peoples 
alike, that the cold war could be ended 
easily if only Joseph Stalin and Harry S. 
Truman would sit down together. If so, 











Sovfoto 
“Beetle” Smith: How open is the door? 


day: 


why were expensive ERP and rearmament 
programs necessary? 

> Aroused official fears in London and 
Paris that the White House was secretly 
dealing with the Kremlin for anothe 
Munich. 

> Maneuvered the United States into th 
position of seeming to repudiate a peace 
offer without making any specific counter 
proposal. 

Compound Confusion: As soon a- 
the Moscow radio blared out the new: 
Ambassador Lewis W. Douglas scurrie:! 
to fill in Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevii 
The trouble was that he still had no offi 
cial word from Washington. Ambassado 
Jefferson Caffery twice called at the Qua: 
d’Orsay without calming Foreign Ministe 
Bidault. ECA Ambassador W. Avere!! 
Harriman also called on Bidault, only tc 
be greeted with a tirade against American 
failure to tip France in advance. If the 
Russians’ purpose was to sow dissension 
among the Western Allies, Harriman re 
marked, they certainly had succeeded so 
far as Bidault was concerned. Landing in 
Paris en route to Normandy, Smith, too. 
rushed to the Quai d’Orsay to tell his 
story. In Washington, Ambassador Lord 
Inverchapel and Ambassador Henri Bon- 
net hurried to Marshall’s office. 

To set the record right, President Tru- 
man issued a formal statement within 24 
hours after the news broke. Its gist: 
Smith’s note “represented no new depar- 
ture in American policy. It was a reiter. 
ation of the American position as it has 
been repeatedly expressed both publicly 
and privately.” 

Secretary Marshall followed up the next 
“General Smith did not ask for 
any general discussion or negotiation. We 
have had long and bitter experience with 
such efforts. This government had no in- 
tention of entering into bilateral negotia. 
tions with the Soviet Government on 
matters relating to the interests of other 
governments .. . What we want is action 
in the fields where action is possible and 
urgently necessary at the present time 
{through such ‘established international 
bodies as the UN and the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin]. It would be very un- 
fortunate if an attempt were made to . . 

enter into general discussions and have the 
discussions result in failure to reach agree- 
ments or result in disputes over the obliga 
tions which might be undertaken . . . That 
would do the world great harm. We can 
not afford a continuation of such failures.” 

No Change: That the Truman-Mar-. 
shall statements cooled off London and 
Paris officialdom was indicated by Bevin’s 
statement to the House of Commons eclio- 
ing Marshall’s words. And although Mar 
shall told his press conference tranquilly 
that the incident might not have hurt 
the cause of peace and might have helped 
it, President Truman on May 13 was 
less sanguine. Asked whether his present 
hopes for peace had now increased, the 
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President’s sober reply was, no, 
they had not. 

Monday night Moscow pulled an- 
other surprise play. Premier Stalin 
announced his willingness to seek 
agreement with the United States— 
on the basis of the proposals out- 
lined in Henry A. Wallace’s “open 
letter” of May 11. The game of 
statements and counter-statements 
was on again, but it was not likely 
to change Washington’s attitude. 


CONGRESS: 


Trade and Trades 


The struggle between the Admin- 
istration and Congress over recipro- 
cal-trade agreements came to a show- 
down last week when the House 
Ways and Means Committee report- 
ed out a modified reciprocal-trade- 
agreements bill. The measure would 
(1) extend the act one year instead 
of three as heretofore, (2) recon- 
stitute the United States Tariff Com- 
mission as an independent fact-find- 
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tive in a phrase: “Let’s send Harry 
back to the farm.” Some even had 
a name for themselves: “Dixiecrats.” 
It was the Democratic party 
chairman of Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas who formally launched the cam- 
paign Monday, May 10. At their 
invitation 1,000 of the Dixiecrats, 
representing ten states of the old 
Confederacy, crowded into the Jack- 
son, Miss., civic auditorium to secede 
formally from the President. 
Under banners which pledged their 
devotion to states’ rights, they 
roared with approval when J. Strom 
Thurmond, lanky governor of South 
Carolina, declared: “Harry Truman 
never has been elected President of 
the United States and never will be.” 
They roared again when he added: 
“We are going to fight come what 
may. We are going to preserve our 
civilization in the South. Not all the 
laws of Washington, or all the bay- 
onets of the Army can force the 





et ae . 
See) Negro into our homes, our churches, 


and our schools, or into our places 
of recreation and amusement.” 





ing and advisory body, free of the 
State Department, and (3) require 
the President to inform Congress of 
any proposed changes in tariffs con- 
trary to the advice of the commission, 
making them subject to a Congressional 
veto providing such action was taken with- 
in 60 days. With Speaker Joe Martin’s 
blessing, the bill was bound to pass the 
House. 

Last week the House also: 
> Tangled over the draft-UMT compro- 
mise bill, with Rules Committee Chairman 
Leo E. Allen blocking moves to get the 
proposed legislation on the floor until the 
Armed Services Committee considered his 
own bill to substitute $500 enlistment 
bonuses for selective service. 
> By a vote of 219 to 142, after stormy 
debate, passed the Hoffman bill giving 
Congress access to the secret files of gov- 
ernment agencies. 


PRESIDENT: 


Off the Cuff 


To the listening public, there were two 
Harry Trumans: The dry-as-dust reader 
of prepared speeches and the forceful, ap- 
plause-winning impromptu speaker. The 
roaring success of his off-the-record re- 
marks to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors last April 17 convinced 
Democratic Chairman J. Howard McGrath 
that the President’s only chance lay in 
going informally to the voters. Last week, 
at a Young Democrats meeting in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Truman proved McGrath’s 
theory. 

In this first of a series of folksy, un- 
scripted preconvention talks, the Presi- 
dent was treated to long-unheard phe- 
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Would the Dixiecrats throw Truman off balance? 


nomenon: the sound of loud cheers and 
even some rebel yells. If his speech was 
not a model of incisive wit, it still had 
plenty of barbs and considerable warmth. 
| Starting with the prediction that “for 
the next four years there will be a Demo- 
crat in the White House and you’re looking 
at him,” the President laced into the Re- 
publican Congress, getting his biggest hand 
with a poke at its refusal to supply funds 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. “They 
were not satisfied to take the brakes off 
prices,” he cracked. “They tore the speed- 
ometer out of the car so that they couldn’t 
see how fast we are going.” 
Last week the President also: 
> Told 400 Catholic priests that American 


-foreign policy was built around the Sermon 


on the Mount and head-patted a delegation 
from the American Council of Christian 
Churches with a statement that he was 
“glad to find.a bunch of preachers who are 
not pacifists.” 

P Vetoed an amendment to the Atomic 
Energy Act which granted senators the 
right to order FBI loyalty checks on Presi- 
dential appointees to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, because it impinged on ex- 
ecutive authority and was “impractical.” 


Dixiecrats 


The Southern revolt against Harry S. 
Truman’s civil-rights program last week 
became a full-fledged campaign. In less 
than 24 hours the rebels fashioned a work- 
ing organization, a high command, a gen- 
eral strategy, and a fixed objective. They 
had a song, which wrapped up the objec- 


After three hours of oratory, they 
resolved to hold their own rump 
convention if the Democrats insisted 
on nominating Mr. Truman in spite 
of them, and to put up their own candi- 
date. That happened once before—in 1860, 
when the South bolted Stephen A. Doug- 
las. The result was the election of Abraham 
Lincoln. But the Dixiecrats asserted they 
didn’t care if they again helped to elect gy 
Republican, as long as they helped to de- 
feat Mr. Truman. 


LEFT WING: 


Forging and Uttering 


When an American has a beef, ‘he in- 
vokes a practice as hallowed as baseball. 
apple pie, or the right to vote: He writes 
to his congressman. Last week, as Con- 
gress began debate on Rep. Karl E. 
Mundt’s subversive-activities bill, House 
members realized that an important means 
of feeling the public pulse—mail from 
home—was being nullified by an organized 
Communist campaign of forged letters 
and telegrams. 

First to uncover this was Rep. Ells- 
worth Buck of New York, who had an- 
swered a “Defeat the Mundt bill” tele- 
gram with a routine letter outlining his 
reasons for supporting it. Buck got a reply 
which set him to investigating. “I did not 
write such a letter,” his constituent said. 
“I am opposed to the subversive work of 
the Communists . I have been in 
Florida for six months and have not used 
my New York address during that time.” 

As Buck spread the news other mem- 
bers, dismayed by the number and the 
tone of communications they had been 
receiving from constituents, began mak- 
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ing spot checks and discovered that they 
were victims of a widespread fraud, with- 
out parallel in their experience. 

Checking up by long-distance phone 
with nine Cornell professors whose names 
appeared on a telegram of protest, one 
House member discovered that not one of 
the nine knew about it. Other violent let- 
ters from influential citizens were also 
found to be forgeries. Rep. Richard M. 
Nixon, co-author of the bill, examined the 
signatures of a batch of mail from his Cal- 
ifornia district. The names were different, 
but the handwriting was the same. 

Nuisance Brigade: If the Commu- 
nists had organized their campaign well, 
they had also defeated their own purposes 
by the crudeness of their methods. For 
many congressmen, still unconvinced of 
the strength and nature of the Communist 
movement, the forgeries were a clincher. 
Despite honest doubt as to the Mundt 
bill’s effectiveness or constitutionality, 
there were some who were shocked or in- 
dignant enough to vote for it. 

To add to the lawmaker's’ sense of out- 
rage, 1,500 men and women descended on 
the capital from New York in a seventeen- 
car special train on Thursday, May 13, to 
demonstrate against the measure. Describ- 
ing themselves as the Committee for 
Democratic Rights and led by an ubiqui- 
tous Communist-fronter, Len Goldsmith, 
the group moved in droves to Congres- 
sional offices where they sat on the floor 
or rifled through mail on the desks. In 
one office a nervous secretary became 
hysterical at their tactics and the dele- 
gation left hurriedly. 

While the Communists supplied the 
fireworks and the confusion legitimate 
organizations quietly voiced their opposi- 
tion, based more on the letter than on the 
principle of the bill. In a long message to 
all representatives, CIO Legislative Di- 
rector Nathan Cowan attacked the Mundt 
measure as “so vague .. . as to impose a 
blackout on civil rights . seriously 
threatens the existence of bona fide labor 
unions.” Also opposing the bill for similar 
reasons were such non-Communist groups 
as Americans for Democratic Action, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. 

From the start on Friday debate on the 
measure was quiet, with passage regarded 
by its sponsors as a certainty. Even those 
honestly opposed felt, like Rep. Frank 
Buchanan, that “voting against legislation 
of this character puts one on the defensive 
politically.” 

But its first test vote of 296-40 surprised 
even the most enthusiastic supporters, 
leaving the Marcantonio-led opposition at- 
tempting valiantly to parlay. a pipsqueak 
into an explosion. With the House’s stamp 
of approval firmly affixed, the bill would 
be turned over to an apathetic Senate. 
How the upper chamber might react was 
anybody’s guess. 
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The Line on ‘The Curtain’ 


For months the Communists and fellow 
travelers had made no secret of their plans. 
They had failed to prevent Twentieth 
Century-Fox from completing its motion 
picture of the Canadian spy trials, “The 
Tron Curtain,” through an international 
campaign of threats and intimidation. But 
they intended to picket theaters where it 
was shown and to organize demonstrations 
against it (Newsweek, April 26). 

The Communists and fellow travelers 
had learned from experience that movie- 
goers don’t like to enter theaters if they 
have to fight their way through picket lines 
to reach the box office. And they were 
determined to keep as many moviegoers 
as possible from seeing “The Iron Curtain,” 
for it told how Canadian Reds and 
sympathizers had betrayed their own 
country to help Russian espionage agents 
obtain atom-bomb secrets (see page 95). 
It was the documented story, proven 
in court, of Igor Gouzenko, 29-year-old 


European 


Ehrenburg proved a good prophet 


International | 


New York pickets tried to drown out the anti-Communist “Iron Curtain” 


clerk in the Russian Embassy at Ottawa, 
who exposed the spy ring at the risk of 
his life. 

If the plans for the picket lines and 
demonstrations were not made in Mos- 
cow, they at least had Moscow’s open sup- 
port and guidance. The Russian Embassy 
in Washington was calling on Americans 
to participate in them, in direct violation 
of the promise the Soviet Government had 
made in 1933, in return for American rec- 
ognition, never again to meddle in Ameri- 
can domestic affairs. 

Shouts Wanted: In the official em- 
bassy bulletin, Russia’s leading propagan- 
dist, Ilya Ehrenburg, boasted that Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox would never get “The 
Iron Curtain” shown. “In the working- 
class districts of New York, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, and San Francisco,” he warned 
the producers, “the dulcet tones of the 
vampire Baranova [the femme fatale in 
the film] will hardly be heard; they will be 
drowned out by the indignant shouts of 
the public.” 

Tuesday, May 11, the Communists 
and fellow travelers made their first at- 
tempt to carry out Ehrenburg’s warning. 
Twenty thousand of them were gathered in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, to 
hear Henry Wallace reiterate his denuncia- 
tions of United States foreign policy. Just 
before the third-party candidate for the 
Presidency was to speak, his assistant, 
William S. Gailmor, longtime Communist 
fellow traveler, announced: “A few blocks 
down the street they are going to show a 
picture which should be boycotted by 
every right-thinking person. So you know 
what to do.” 

The crowd did. No sooner had Wallace 
finished speaking than 2,000 of his listen- 
ers poured from the Garden across Eighth 
Avenue to Seventh, where “The Iron Cur- 
tain” was to open at the Roxy Theater 
the next morning. Roaring “One, two, 
three, four; we don’t want another war,” 
they jammed the avenue for three blocks 
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Counterpicketing by veterans’ organizations led to fist fights . . . 


while about 15,000 bystanders, gathering 
to watch them, crowded the sidewalks all 
the way to Times Square. 

A group of ex-GI’s—members of the 
Catholic War Veterans, the American Le- 
gion, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars— 
also swarmed out into the streets from 
nearby taverns, where they had been wait- 
ing for the Communists and fellow travel- 
ers. The vets knew of the plans for the 
demonstration because they had been re- 
ported in The Daily Worker days in 
advance. 

Brawls Wanted: While several Com- 
munists and fellow travelers led by City 
Councilman Eugene Connolly (member of 
the Communist-controlled American Labor 
party), grabbed picket signs and started 
parading in front of the Roxy, the other 
demonstrators chanted: “Keep away from 
this Fascist film.” When police attempted 
to clear the street, they screamed: “Down 
with the American Fascist police.” 

The vets set up counter picket lines. 
One of the women demonstrating against 
“The Iron Curtain” shrieked at them: “I’m 
for Wallace.” A veteran replied: “I’m an 
American.” Infuriated, the woman struck 
him across the face with her bag and 
knocked him down. A policeman grabbed 
her arm. Shouting “Take your hands off 
me, you Fascist dog,” she beat him across 
the face, too. 

Throughout the crowd,. demonstrators 
for and against the picture started brawl- 
ing. One of them assaulted Matthew 
Black, photographer for The Journal- 
American. Several others attempted to 
break into the Roxy; the police drove them 
off. Mounted police finally rode into the 
crowd and dispersed it, arresting five of the 
demonstrators. 

Although temporarily repulsed, the Com- 
munists and fellow travelers were not 
realy to admit defeat. A brand-new Com- 
munist front had been established to keep 
up the fight against “The Iron Curtain.” 
Called the Committee Against War Prop- 
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aganda, it consisted almost’ wholly of 
Communist-dominated organizations, in- 
cluding several on the Department of 
Justice’s subversive list. Among them: 
the International Workers Order, the Civil 
Rights Congress, and the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, headed by 
the Rev. William Howard Melish. 


LABOR: 
Third-Round Slugging 
At 10 am. Wednesday, May 12, 


the bell rang for the “third round.” At 
that hour, surging throngs of the CIO 
United Auto Workers, 65,000 strong, came 
out fighting from the twelve Chrysler fac- 
tories in the Detroit area. In the raw, 
dismal rain they mobilized their picket 
lines, brandished their placards, and set 
up their soup kitchens. They were quick- 


ly joined by 10,000 Chrysler workers 


in Evansville, Kokomo, and Newcastle, 
Ind., and in Los Angeles. The biggest 
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... and bitter scuffles with police 
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fight for a third round of postwar wage 
increases was on. 

Instantaneously, one-fifth of the nation’s 
auto output was cut off. The daily produc- 
tion of 5,000 Plymouths, Dodges, De Sotos, 
and Chryslers, worth $6,000,000, came to 
a halt. The Briggs Manufacturing Co., 
which supplies Chrysler with car bodies, 
laid off 13,000 workers. Other Chrysler sup- 
pliers followed suit. The wage loss to 
Chrysler workers alone totaled $800,000 
daily. To fight a long strike if necessary, 
the UAW set about raising an $8,000,000 
strike fund. 

What caused the strike ostensibly was 
the UAW’sydemand for a wage boost of 
30 cents an hour, plus the equivalent of 
5 cents in fringe benefits, over Chrysler’s 
present average of $1.43. During eleven 
weeks of talk, the UAW lowered its de- 
mand to 18% cents and finally to 17 
cents, while the company offered 6 cents. 
There both sides deadlocked. Norman Mat- 
thews, head of the UAW’s Chrysler depart- 
ment, predicted: “We'll give them the 
damnedest strike they ever had.” 

But not just one company’s wage rate 
was at stake. The entire nation’s, in effect, 
was being fought out. While the UAW 
insisted on “a wage demand that Chrysler 
can pay without raising prices and still 
make profits of 144% per cent,” the com- 
pany argued: “Chrysler Corp. apparently 
has been selected as the target of the 
union's third-round inflationary wage cam- 
paign. The employes of Chrysler Corp. are 
being called upon to make the sacrifice for 
the union’s larger stakes in other com- 
panies and in other industries . . . Wage 
increases would inevitably contribute to 
another rise in prices, another rise in liv- 
ing costs, and consequently would not 
accomplish any lasting increase in em- 
ployes’ purchasing power.” 

Test: From a historical standpoint, the 
Chrysler worker was only doing his bit 
for UAW. In the winter of 1945-46, 225,000 
of his fellow UAW members at General 
Motors had led off the first round with a 
strike that lasted 113 days. This walkout, 
together with others by the CIO United 
Steelworkers and United Electrical Work- 
ers, had produced a pattern of 181-cent 
raises. Round two had been won last year 
without anybody putting the gloves on. 
When United States Steel peacefully 
granted 15-cent raises, this figure became 
the pattern for the second increase. 

But by last week no third-round pattern 
had been set. Whereas the CIO generally 
agreed on a 30-cent asking price and _pri- 
vately talked of a 15-cent taking price, the 
only pattern that had been drawn so far 
was a flat “No” from industry. Against the 
turndowns by Big and Little Steel, Philip 
Murray’s steelworkers could do nothing: 
their contracts ran until April 1949 and 
contained no-strike pledges. Against Gen- 
eral Electric’s and Westinghouse’s “Noes,” 
the electrical workers, whose Communist- 
line leadership was beset by rank-and-file 
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International 


Polishing for Polities: Convention Hall in Philadelphia last week 
was filled with a forest of scaffolding. In preparation for the Re- 
publican and Democratic conventions starting June 21 and July 
12 respectively, workmen were in the process of plastering, paint- 
ing, and fitting the large hall with special lighting equipment. 


revolts and UAW raiding, were equally 
helpless. 

That left the third round up to the 
UAW, the biggest of the CIO’s Big Three. 
With the Ford contract not expiring until 
July and with the union treasury hardly 
able to finance another strike against the 
mammoth General Motors, the UAW this 
time entered the ring against the smaller 
Chrysler Corp. The CIO’s hope: that what- 
ever the UAW won from Chrysler would 
set the pattern for General Motors and 
Ford, and would be copied by the steel 
and electrical industries as well. 

Counterattacking on May 15, Ford pro- 
posed to eliminate the differential between 
its wages and those of major competitors. 
Quickly backing down, the UAW offered 
to withdraw its demands in exchange for 
Ford’s promise to “successfully exert its 
influence” to bring about “a substantial 
roll-back in the cost of living.” As a face- 
saver the union challenged the company 
to prove publicly that increased wages 
would boost prices. 

Black Eyes: Would labor win the 
third round? By all omens so far it was 
definitely the underdog. It was crippled by 
its civil wars, by long-term contracts, by 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and by industry’s 
strategy of cutting prices even as it re- 
fused wage rises. Labor consequently was 
backing away from striking. Wherever it 
had struck or threatened to strike this 
spring, it had emerged black and blue— 
especially the CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers and three independent railroad 
brotherhoods. 

The UPW’s yiolence-studded _ strike 
against Armour, Cudahy, Wilson, and Swift 
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by last week end had lasted nine weeks 
without the Big Four upping the 9-cent 
offer made before it began. The walkout, 
while virtually bankrupting the 100,000 
strikers, failed to make any serious dent 
in the nation’s meat supplies. It had 
steadily disintegrated in the face of back- 
to-work movements. 

The engineers’, firemen’s, and switch- 
men’s brotherhoods, which had rejected a 
Presidential fact-finding board’s recom- 
mendation for a 151-cent second-round 
raise in hopes of winning a third-round 
raise simultaneously, had only trapped 
themselves in a corner. While the 1,225,000 
members of nineteen other brotherhoods 
had accepted the 1514-cent figure, the three 
recalcitrant unions, 125,000 strong, had 
called a strike to seek raises of 30 per cent 
(about 38 cents) . 

To forestall national paralysis, President 
Truman on May 10 seized the railroads 
under a 1916 statute authorizing such 
action when a state of war exists, even 
if only technically. With the Army nomi- 
nally running the railroads, Justice T. 
Alan Goldsborough of th: United States 
District Court, the nemesis of John L. 
Lewis, issued a temporary restraining 
order forbidding the threatened strike. The 
three brotherhoods, flat on the canvas, 
obeyed. 

Warning: If labor was still to win the 
third round, the haymaker would have to 
be thrown either at Chrysler or at the coal 
industry where new contract talks affecting 
the nation’s 400,000 soft-coal and 80,000 
hard-coal miners begin shortly. 

Whoever won, CIO President Philip 
Murray served notice last week that the 


era of good feeling between labor and in- 
dustry, under which strikes had dwindled, 
was fading fast. Declaring that the CIO 
“has no more use for the swashbuckling 
monopolists than it has for the selfish, 
greedy forms of either Fascist or Commu- 
nist dictatorships,” he warned that, if no 
third round is won this year, his bellwether 
steelworkers next year “will have some- 
thing to do.” 


Clubs and Bayonets 


So long as the CIO’s third-round pack- 
inghouse strike remained unbroken, it was 
also peaceful. When it began disintegrat- 
ing, it degenerated into pitched battles. 
Last week, as back-to-work movements 
flourished, the nation’s worst labor vio- 
lence of the year broke out in Minnesota. 

In South St. Paul the United Packing- 
house Workers defied a court injunction 
against mass picketing outside the Swift 
and Armour plants. When some twenty 
law-enforcement officers tried to breach the 
solid wall of 300 pickets outside Swift, they 
were beaten back by fists and clubs. Across 
the Mississippi River at Newport, 200 
armed men brandishing knives, hammers, 
and clubs stormed the Cudahy plant, over- 
powered company guards, smashed ma- 
chinery and windows, threw power 
switches, ripped out telephones, shut off 
boilers, and broke open stock pens. As 
hostages, the mob abducted 30 nonstrikers 
who had been sleeping inside the plant and 
drove them out of town. 

Thereupon Gov. Luther W. Youngdahl 
called out the 194th Tank Battalion and 
256th Anti-Aircraft Battalion of the Na- 
tional Guard. Using rifles and fixed bayo- 
nets, the troops promptly posted guard 
over the Cudahy plant and cleared the 
jeering massed pickets away from the 
Swift and Armour gates, thus permitting 
250 nonstrikers to return to work. To 
UPW emissarics, Governor Youngdahl de- 
clared: “You people must know now you 
will never win a strike by violence.” 


PEOPLE: 


The $3 Question 


Working beside his bond-cutting ma- 
chine in the mercury-lit recesses of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 
Washington, Abe Sanders dreamed of a 
monument to his great hero within every 
man’s reach: a $3 bill with a picture of 
the Hyde Park library on one side and 
on the other a portrait of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the only President who had 
served three terms and three months. The 
small, dark, and intense bond trimmer 
told his friends: “What good is a monu- 
ment in stone? Can the people afford to 
take trips to Washington to see it? But 
with his picture on a $3 bill . . .” 

In letters to Treasury Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. and to his successor Fred 
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Vinson, Sanders plugged for his plan, but 
with little success. Then, when John W. 
Snyder took over the Treasury post, Abe 
submitted his idea as a timesaving de- 
vice to the department’s committee on 
employe awards. There it got as far as the 
Commissioner of the Public Debt, who 
turned it down reluctantly last January 
on the grounds that “there has been no 
demand for the $3 denomination” and that 
it would prove “even more unpopular 
than the $2 bill.” 

Still not defeated, Sanders went to see his 


congressman, Rep. Arthur G. Klein of - 


New York City, in whose district he had 
once lived. But Abe got only as far as 
Klein’s secretary, Harold Buckles, who 
promptly forgot the whole matter. ‘How- 
ever, in February, when Rep. Edith 
Nourse Rogers got nationwide publicity 
for proposing different colors for each 
currency denomination, Buckles suddenly 
remembered Abe Sanders. Klein, a devout 
admirer of the late President, was easily 
convinced. 

Last week, after consultation with the 
legislative council’s office, Klein dropped 
into the House hopper a simply worded 
bill embracing all the points in Sanders’s 
idea. In a press release the congressman 
also gave the little bond trimmer full 
credit. With almost no chance of passage 
by a Republican Congress, the quixotic 
bill got immediate support from one un- 
expected source. On Thursday, May 13, 
the anti-New Deal New York Daily News 
editorial page snapped: “‘As phony as a 
$8 bill’ is an old and potent phrase in the 
American arsenal of high-powered slang 
. . . We’re most powerfully in favor of 
anything that will fix the . . . phoniness 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt . . . in the minds 
of the American people.” 


Newsweek 


Sanders: “What good isa monument?” 
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Atomic Energy and Politics 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HARGES and countercharges of play- 
C ing politics with the Atomic Energy 
Commission are flying back and forth 
in Washington. What are the facts? 

The original terms of the five com- 
missioners expire Aug. 1. Then, under 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, a sys- 
tem of staggered terms begins. Presi- 
dent Truman _ renominated 
all five commissioners and, 
very properly, assigned the 
five-year term to the chair- 
man, David E. Lilienthal. 

The Republicans, with 
some Democratic support, 
propose instead to extend the 
present terms of all five com- 
missioners by approximately 
two years. Is the difference 
between the two plans really 
important? In behalf of the Republican 
alternative, three arguments are ad- 
vanced: 

1—The Atomic Energy Act provided 
for initial trial terms of two years, but 
owing to delays in making and con- 
firming the appointments, the trial pe- 
riod has been cut to about thirteen 
months. This is too short a time for the 
commission to prove itself. That this 
explanation is artificial is demon- 
strated by the next two arguments 
offered. 

2—The two-year extension will, in 
fact, assure the continuation of the 
present policies of the commission. 
Leading scientists have testified that it 
would have no bad effect on the morale 
of the enterprise. 

3—Lilienthal cannot be confirmed for 
a five-year term without a fight which 
Republicans favorable to him are help- 
less to prevent. Various mistakes or 
questionable decisions by the commis- 
sioners would be brought to light and 
capitalized. Admittedly, these are of 
secondary or tertiary importance. But 
their use by hostile senators might 
undermine public confidence and im- 
pair morale. 

The reply made on behalf of the 
President and those who are holding 
out for the rotating terms stresses 
these points: 

1—The readiness of Republicans to 
extend the terms of the present com- 
missioners for two years shows that 
they realize that the AEC is doing an 
excellent job. 

2—The commission is not only will- 





ing but eager to have its record pub- 
licly examined and appraised. It knows 
the specific criticisms that would be 
exploited by the opposition and is ready 
to meet them. 

3—Most of the scientists quoted as 
approving the Republican plan empha- 
sized, however, that it was no better 
than a_ second-best choice, 
that confirmation for the ro- 
tating terms was the most 
desirable course. 

4—The real purpose of the 
Republican plan is to extri- 
cate the Republicans in the 
Senate from a predicament. 
It is therefore political. Par- 
tisan or factional considera- 
tions have no place in the 
treatment of a matter of such 
supreme importance to the nation. 

Last year 26 Republicans—a majority 
of those who answered the roll call— 
and five Democrats voted against Lilien- 
thal. At heart some of them are still 
opposed to him. Others are unwilling to 
eat crow to the extent of confirming 
him for five years. Another complication 
is that last year Lilienthal could be sin- 
gled out, whereas now an attack on him 
is an attack also on the other commis- 
sioners, three of whom are Republicans. 

The first idea of the anti-Lilienthal 
senators was to take no action, per- 
mitting the commissioners to serve as 
interim appointees until January. This 
exposed the Republicans to the charge 
of planning to use the AEC for parti- 
san patronage. Its effect on the morale 
of the atomic enterprise would have 
been devastating. The second idea—to 
extend the terms for one year—was 
only slightly less objectionable on the 
same counts. 


ee 4 


HE two-year plan, which shows the 
T'skittea hand of Vandenberg, is the 
maximum which Taft and other anti- 
Lilienthal Republicans would accept 
without a fight. A fight would aggra- 
vate factional and personal differences 
within the Republican party on the eve 
of the national convention. The chief 
political beneficiary would be the Presi- 
dent. The wholesome aspect is that each 
side realizes that it is poor politics to 
be caught playing politics with atomic 
energy. Each is therefore eager to clear 
itself and to fasten the charge on the 
other. 
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The Bear and the Time of Peril 


Across the harsh, barren hills cut by 
goat paths moved columns of thin khaki- 
clad Egyptian soldiers. Their path from 
the Nile to Palestine paralleled the path 
taken more than 3,000 years ago by the 
Tribes of Israel. Along the roads that 
climb out of the deep trough cut by the 
River Jordan between the Sea of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea rattled the trucks and 
the armored cars of the Arab Legion from 
Trans-Jordan. King Abdullah’s men, to- 
gether with troops from Iraq, were follow- 
ing the route toward Jerusalem taken 2,000 
years ago by the Three Wise Men out of 
the East. In the bare limestone mountains, 
boasting only an occasional cedar tree, de- 
tachments of Syrian and Lebanese troops 
moved southward—as did the conquering 
Turks 1,000 years ago. 

Thus from south, east, and north Arab 
armies last week followed traditional in- 
vasion routes into a stony, stubborn land 


that has held a peculiar fascination for 150 
generations of men. But on the west side 


# 


lay the Mediterranean. From ports on the 
inland sea, ships flying the six-pronged Star 
of David banner headed for the Holy Land, 
their decks crammed with eager young 
men, their holds filled with munitions. Be- 


‘hind the barbed wire of concentration 


camps in Germany and Austria restless 
crowds gathered around Jewish Army re- 
cruiting posters. Soon 150,000 DP’s would 
begin to flood toward Palestine—with 


United States Army help, according to 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American Com- 
mander in the Reich. 

UnHoly War: For with the ending of 
the ‘British mandate the British blockade 
against illegal immigration had also ended. 
The Jews were fighting with their backs 
to the sea—but for them it was a sea over 
which could come the reinforcements and 
supplies to battle a hostile Arab world. 
The first engagements had already been 
won, and the state of Israel established. 
Now the Jews faced a struggle that was 
finally called by its right name—war. 


European 


1917: One war ends for Jerusalem as British troops march past its walls 
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1948: Another war begins as the Jewish Army parades through the Holy City 
28 


The Arab League declared itself officially 
at war with the Jews. The rector of the 
great Moslem university of El] Azhar in 
Cairo proclaimed a jihad, a holy war. 
Egypt, Trans-Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Iraq announced that their troops ‘had in- 
vaded Palestine. Egyptian planes dropped 
a few ineffectual bombs on Tel Aviv. The 
Jews appealed to the United Nations Se- 
curity Council for aid. 

Yet—was it real war, would it be real 
war? Haganah, the Jewish Army, had 
shown itself a far better military organiza- 


tion than the so-called Arab Army of Lib- 


eration, But this was largely in street and 


road fighting, in or close to strongly held 
Jewish sectors. Haganah probably did not 
possess the power for offensive operations 
any distance from its main bases. Likewise 
penetration of Arab and thinly held Jewish 
border regions offered easy conquests to the 
regular armies of the Arab states. But they 
almost certainly lacked the strength to 
fight Haganah on its own ground. 

It appeared that to beat down Israel, 
or even keep its economy under continual 
strain, the Arab countries would have to 
agree on a united, long-range plan. Hatred 
for the Jews might yet bring about Arab 
unity in-action. But no other threat had 
been able to accomplish this since Saladin 
battled the Crusaders. 

At present, Arab leaders, far from being 
united in the Holy Palestine cause, are 
bickering for personal advantages. The 
morale of the people is low. In Egypt, Pre- 
mier Nokrashy Pasha at first refused to 
commit the army to the Palestine fighting 
on the ground that it was needed at home 
to suppress expected riots and disorders. 
He was finally overruled by King Farouk. 
In Jerusalem itself the functioning of the 
UN truce commission is impeded by the 
fact that most Arab leaders have left town 
and are nowhere to be found. 

On the side lines of the new conflict 
stood the great powers. The British con- 
templated with relief the raucous requiem 
to their 25-year mandate. The United 
States confounded confusion by recogniz- 
ing the new Jewish State. The Russians 
just waited. Anyway, the bear was in a 
hugging mood, a mood against which Kip- 
ling warned long ago: 


“When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril—the time of the 
Truce of the Bear!” 


Good-By to All That 


The thin lament of a single bagpipe 
mingled with the occasional pop of a dis- 
tant rifle in the streets of Jerusalem on 
May 14. Out of Government House on 
Mount Zion stepped a man with a lean, 
precise face. To the tune of the piper, Lt. 
Gen. Sir Alan Cunningham was leaving for 
the last time his official residence as British 
High Commissioner for . Palestine. Simul- 
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Wis talking about the 
cocktail this time, not the 


city. 


For any way you look at it, a 
Manhattan is greater when it’s 
made with that glorious whiskey 
—Four Roses. 


Four Roses, you see, imparts 
to any drink a magnificent and 
truly distinctive flavor. For the 
whiskey itself is distinctive .. . 
with a superb taste and grand 


Greater 


mellow smoothness all its own. 


Next time you make a Man- 
hattan or order one at your fa- 
vorite bar, be sure that the whis- 
key is Four Roses. After your 
first sip. we’re sure you'll share 
our view of this matchless drink. 
Fine Blended Whiskey — 90.5 
proof. 40% straight whiskies; 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 


Manhattan 


FOUR 
ROSES 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 





about your next car 


Product of Nash research and engi- 
neering, new Unitized body-frame 
construction sets the pattern for to- 
morrow. Built a new way, with frame 
and body wel/ded into a single steel- 
girdered unit, it is lighter and immea- 
surably stronger. 8500 electric welds 
eliminate noise-making joints. 


It will be a bigger car than you own 
now—with more head-room, leg-room 


seat-room and luggage space. 


It will out-perform the car you 
now own—yet it will be so efficient 
that it will deliver more than 25 miles 
to a gallon at average highway speeds. 


It will have conveniences you’ve never 


dreamed of. 
An automatic heating and ventilating 


system that ends discomfort of winter 
driving, dust, drafts, stuffy air. It will 
offer sleeping accommodations at 


night for carefree touring 


Your next ear will be a dream to drive 
Every wheel will be cushioned on soft 
coil springs. The engine will barely 
whisper—and you won't hear rattles 


and squeaks—because your car of 
tomorrow will have a welded frame 


and body. 
We know these are features planned for 


all future automobiles— 
But all of them are embodied in a Nash 
“600” today. And so important have 
they proved to Nash owners, every new 
car buyer will demand them soon. 


Ask the next Nash owner you meet! 


Great Cars Since 1902 


an, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 


Nach Motors © 
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taneously, the Union Jack fluttered down 
from British headquarters in the King 
David Hotel, and the Red Cross emblem 
went up in its place. 

On Dec. 11, 1917, Gen. Sir Edmund 
Allenby had thrilled the Christian world 
by leading a triumphant British army into 
Jerusalem and liberating the Holy City 
from the Turks: Now the British were de- 
parting, unhonored and unsung, leaving 
Jerusalem under the guardianship of the 
Red Cross and the Holy Land to a new 
war. 

At the port of Haifa, Cunningham 
passed down the dock between the spit- 
and-polish lines of Grenadier Guards and 
Royal Marine commandos. He stepped 
into his launch. A band broke into the 
melancholy strains of “The Minstrel Boy.” 
Rockets lit up the night sky over the har- 
hor, and searchlights picked out the crui- 
ser Euryalus. At midnight the warship 
hoisted its anchor and headed out to sea 
with Cunningham aboard. The British 
mandate had ended. 

Israel: Eight hours earlier, a small 
man with shaggy white hair stood in the 
main gallery of the modern, two-story Tel 
Aviv Museum of Art on Rothschild Boule- 
vard. He spoke slowly: “We hereby pro- 
claim the establishment of the Jewish 
State in Palestine,- to be called Israel.” 
Thus David Ben-Gurion, chairman of the 
Palestine National Council and now Pre- 
mier of Israel, brought to a climax the 
half-century struggle of the Jews to re- 
create their ancient homeland. Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann became president of the Coun- 
cil of Government of the new State. 

In Tel Aviv, Jewish flags flashed on all 
buildings, automobiles appeared with Jew- 
ish license plates, and Haganah officers ex- 
changed toasts in the cafés. That night Tel 
Aviv was blacked out, but behind the café 
doors the celebrations went on. Just be- 
fore midnight, when Israel became of- 
ficially established, doors were flung open 
and rejoicing crowds again poured into the 
streets. The news of the United States 
recognition had just reached Tel Aviv. 


Recognition Bombshell 


At 6:01 p.m. on May 14 the newsreel 
photographers focused their spotlights on 
the clock in the half-filled UN Assembly 
Hall at Flushing Meadows. Awni Khalidy 
of Traq mounted the rostrum and de- 
clared that since no resolution had been 
passed by the time the British terminated 
their mandate over Palestine “the whole 
game is up.” 

But the game continued a little while 
longer. At 6:35 a flurry of excitement in 
the press section brought Dr. A. Gonzalez 
Fernandez to his feet. The Colombian 
representative wanted to know whether 
the American delegation could confirm 
news dispatches that the United States 
had recognized the newly proclaimed Jew- 
ish state. United States Delegate Warren 
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Can you alford to waste 
What Iron Fireman users are saving? 


The illustration above 
shows the operation 
of the Iron Fireman 
Poweram stoker. Both 
coal and air are fed 
from below the fuel bed, 
under precise automatic 
control. This stoker 
combines worm convey- 
ing and ram distribu- 
tion of coal for high 
efficiency in heavy-duty 
applications. 











ASE records from coast to coast show that Iron 
Fireman stokers have paid for themselves, out of 
fuel savings alone, in from two to three years. 

But reduced fuel bills are only part of the story. 
With Iron Fireman stokers you get automatic, self- 
regulated firing. You get steady steam pressure, with 
ample steam for peak loads. You burn economical 
stoker coals. You abate the smoke nuisance and comply 
with local smoke regulations. You get a soundly 
engineered installation, backed by Iron Fireman’s 
quarter-century of stoker engineering experience. 


Send for Catalog of Iron Fireman stokers 


Sixteen-page booklet, “Iron Fireman Stokers 
for Heating and Power’’ mailed free upon 
request. Address Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, 3236 West 106th Street, Cleveland 
11, Ohio. Other plants in Portland, Oregon; 
Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HEAVY DUTY STOKERS, 
OIL BURNERS © RESIDENTIAL STOKERS, Oll BURNERS, GAS 
BURNERS AND AUTOMATIC FURNACES AND BOILERS 
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Austin was ‘not there; he had retired to his 
Waldorf Tower apartment. His alternate, 
Francis B. Sayre, did not know. It was not 
until 7:30 that another American delegate 
was able to confirm the news and “ex- 
plain” it as a “practical step taken in the 
development of the difficult question of 
Palestine.” 

This diplomatic atom bomb produced a 
violent reaction. Bey Fawzi of Egypt 
cried: “The American action is a mock- 
ery. [Previous American statements were] 
mere fake.” Dr. Guillermo Belt of Cuba 
declared that “the representatives of the 
Soviet Union and Poland are better in- 
formed on Washington’s plans than the 
United States delegation.” Seventy-two 
hours later, Radio Moscow announced that 
Russia also had recognized the new Jewish 
State of Israel. 

The dizzy course of the United States 
policy toward Palestine was probably why 
the United States delegation failed to ob- 
tain a majority even for its modified pro- 
posal of a trusteeship for the city of 
Jerusalem. 

The delegates associated the word “trus- 
teeship” with a previous United States 
proposal and would have none of it. 
Much bickering with the British produced 
the only positive results of four weeks of 
American diplomatic activity: A UN com- 
missioner will preside over the Arab-Jewish 
fighting and will be available in case either 
side gets tired of it. Harold Evans, a 
Philadelphia Quaker lawyer, will act as 
municipal commissioner for Jerusalem, 


ITALY: 
Shy President 


“May God forgive me for my pride in 
accepting,” said Luigi Einaudi on May 11 
when told he was the first President of 
the Italian Republic to be elected under 
the new constitution. Then he remem- 
bered: “I have no proper suit. All [T have 
is this black coat. All my things are in the 
country.” Next day, after his imaugura- 
tion, Einaudi moved into his official resi- 
dence in the 1,000-room Quirinal Palace. 
His wife complained that their ten-room 
villa on the outskirts of Rome had been 
more “homelike.” 

Einaudi, 74+ vears old and barely 5 feet 
tall, is a shy economics professor, deeply 
religious and passionately devoted to the 
vineyards of his native Piedmont. His 
brown eyes look benevolent behind his 
eyeglasses, but his lips are thin and 
straight and his jaw is firm. He began 
contributing articles on economics to 
Italy’s leading newspapers at 22. In 1919, 
at 45, he was appointed a life member of 
the Italian Senate. He opposed Mussolini 
and had to give up much of his writing, 
but was allowed to continue teaching at 
the University of Turin. He always rode 
a streetcar to the college, and because it 
did not stop near the gate he jumped off. 
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Keystone 


Daughter of the Legion: This 
little French girl tries to be 
brave as she receives the Legion 
of Honor posthumously awarded 
her father, a Foreign Legion- 


naire killed in Indo-China. 


One morning, when he was 53, he slipped 
and broke his hip. He still limps and gets 
about with a stout cane. 

Uncommon Sense: Ip 1943, when the 
Germans took over after Mussolini's fall, 
Einaudi was exiled to Switzerland. He 
came back in 1945 to head the Bank of 
Italy and later became Minister of the 
Budget and First Vice Premier. His de- 
valuation of the lira to approximately its 
free-market value (Newsweek, Dee. 8, 
1947) was a daring application of classic 
economies in the face of worldwide arti- 
ficial currency controls. The subsequent 


devaluation of the French france destroyed’ 


some of Ltaly’s competitive advantage, but 
Einaudi’s move eased the pressure of Ital- 
ian inflation for a time. He passed off com- 
pliments on his program by saying: “An 
economist worthy of the name is a man 
who applies the rules of common sense to 
the material things of life.” 

As Budget Minister, Eimaudi lived 
quietly with his wife, the former Countess 
Ida Pelligrini. Their eldest son was in the 
United States, teaching political science at 
Cornell; another was an engineer in Milan, 


and the youngest was a book publisher 
for the Communists. Einaudi spent his 
evenings in his library, or with a few close 
friends, and was in bed by 10 every night. 
He objected strenuously when given his 
first official automobile. 

Einaudi’s election as President by the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies culmi- 
nated the defeat of the Communists that 
began with the general elections on April 
18 (Newsweek, April 26). Since a two 
thirds majority was needed to win on the 
early ballots, the Reds managed to block 
Foreign Minister Count Carlo Sforza. 
whom they opposed because of his active 
support of the Marshall plan. The Chris- 
tian Democrats then easily elected Einaudi 
with 518 votes, a margin of 67 more than 
the simple majority required on the fourth 
ballot. 


FRANCE: 
Vive la Prineesse 


Clouds scudded across the skies above 
Paris on the morning of May 14 and ocea- 
sional spurts of rain speckled the boutle- 
vards. But by afternoon the sun had burst 
through, the horse chestnut trees bloomed 
along the avenues, and Paris looked) as 
Paris is supposed to look in the spring. 
This meteorological perfection might have 
been planned that way for two visitors- 
Princess Elizabeth and her husband. the 
Duke of Edinburgh. [It was Elizabeth's 
first visit to the French capital and a good 
excuse for Parisians to turn out by the 
thousands. Behind the Madeleine, black- 
marketers did a roaring business. selling 
Union Jacks at inflated prices. 

In the huge gray British Embassy in the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré an un-British 
fluster prevailed. A suite of bedroom, sit 
ting room, dressing room, and bath was 
prepared on the third floor overlooking the 
gardens of the Avenue Gabriel. The prin 
cess’s favorite flowers, roses and carnations. 
were placed in the proper vases. A big bhic 
Daimler, brought to Paris for the occasion. 
was dusted off. A’ red carpet. was laid 
through the Gare du Nord. 

Promptly at 9:30 a.m. the royal couple 
stepped off the London train, drove to the 
embassy, lunched, and then plunged into 
a series of ceremonies. The chief of these—- 
and the official reason for the visit--wa: 
to open an exhibit called “Eight Centuries 
of British Life in Paris.” At the head of 
the entry to the Galliéra Museum, Eliza- 
beth made a careful little speech couche: 
in the generalities reserved for such oc- 
‘asions. To the delight of the audience. 
the princess spoke a French that all could 
understand. 

For the rest of the week, the schedule 
was royally taxing: 

P Saturday: Lunch at the Grand-Trianon 
at Versailles; municipal reception in the 
Hotel de Lauzun on the picturesque Ile St. 
Louis in the Seine; dinner with 60 guest: 
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(Dodge Model F-152; 14,500 pounds Gross Vehicle npar 
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FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES 














Wheelbase 161 in. 158 in. 


Cab-to-Axle—to take 12-foot body 84 in. 84 in. 84.06 in. 84 in. 84 in. 




























Wide-Tread Front Axles (shorter 
turning—more stability) 62 in. 56 in. 60.03 in. 58% in. 56 in. 





Modern “Cross-Type” Steering 








Turning Diameter * —Left 
—Right 








Maximum Horsepower 










Total Spring Length (Front and Rear 
“Cushioned Ride’) t 194 in. 171% in. 162 in. 176 in. 182 in. 










Cab Seat Width (Measure of Roominess) t 57% in. 52% in. 51% in. 47% in. 52% in. 





Windshield Glass Area a 901 sq. in. 713 sq. in. 638 sq. in. 545 sq. in. 713 sq. in. 

















Vent Wings plus Rear Quarter Windows Yes No No No No 




















* To outside of tire (curb clearance.) Computed from data based on tests or computations obtained from usually reliable sources, Tt All four 
springs. t Measured from production models. 4 Computed from width and depth measurements; no allowance for contours. 





1—PLENTY OF HEADROOM. 

2—STEERING WHEEL . a in the driver’s lap. 

3—NATURAL BACK SUPPORT . . adjustable for 
maximum comfort. 

4—PROPER LEG SUPPORT .. . under the knees 
where you need it. 

5—CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS .. . just like you have 
at home. 

6—7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT . . . with safe, 
convenient hand control. 


7—“AIR-O-RIDE” CUSHIONS . . . adjustable to 
weight of driver and road conditions. 


Better Weight Distribution 
Easier Handling 
Shorter Turning Diameters 








CONVENTIONAL 

















| 152 IN. WHEELBASE 


. Front axles have been moved back, 


engines forward, placing more load 
on the front axle. While cab-to-axle 
dimensions are the same, wheelbases 
are shorter, giving better weight dis- 
tribution, and increased payload. 


This new weight distribution, com-' 


bined with longer springs, produces 
a marvelous new ‘“‘cushioned-ride.” 


You get still more comfort from new 
**Air-O-Ride”’ seats, with their easily 
controllable ‘“‘cushion of air.”’ 


CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN —— 










’ DODGE Sob-Kaléd’ iRUCK =) 
ES LEFT OR RIGHT TURN => 


q 


L CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


You can turn in much smaller 
circles, both right and left —you can 
back up to loading platforms or 
maneuver in crowded areas with 
greater ease-because of new type 
“‘cross-steering,”’ shorter wheelbases, 
and wide tread front axles. In all, 
248 different ‘‘Job-Rated’’ chassis 
and body models. Up to 23,000 Ibs. 
G.V.W. Up to 40,000 lbs. G.T.W. 
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at the British Embassy, followed by an 
Embassy reception for 300. 

© Sunday: Divine services in the small 
English church in the Rue d’Aguesseau; 
lunch at the Canadian Embassy; afternoon 
at the races at Longchamp; theater in the 
evening followed by a visit to a night club 
called “Club 45.” 

> Monday: A gala at the opera (Paris 
police assigned to guard the princess at the 
opera conducted a bewildered search for 
“‘smokings”—dinner jackets) . 

> Tuesday: Leave for London by plane. 


HOLLAND: 
Queen in Waiting 


Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria, 
Queen of the Netherlands, Princess of 
Orange-Nassau, and Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, has reigned longer than any Euro- 
pean monarch since Queen Victoria. But 
she will not match Victoria’s 63-year rec- 
ord. Last week Wilhelmina announced that 
immediately after her Golden Jubilee next 
September she would abdicate in favor of 
her daughter, Crown Princess Juliana. 

Like Victoria, Wilhelmina came to the 
throne at an early age. Her father, William 
[II, died when she was 10, and she was 
crowned at 18. Her cold stare overawed 
her ministers but she lived ‘as simply as 
she dressed, sitting in her unpretentious 
palace with her sewing like any Dutch 
housewife. She preferred her bicycle to 
automobiles. The only movies she saw were 
travelogues or newsreels of her only child, 


Churchill 


meets Princess Marijke 
the Dutch throne Wilhelmina is yielding to Marijke’s mother, Juliana 


Juliana, her son-in-law, Prince Bernhard. 
and their four daughters. 

When she returned from wartime exile 
to Holland in 1945, she gave up her coun- 
try place at Het Loo to war victims, moved 
into a middle-class, semi-detached house, 
and kept to the same food and coal rations 
as her subjects. Juliana, 39, will be regent 
this summer while Wilhelmina rests but 
she will not become queen until after her 
mother’s Golden Jubilee. 

Slim Season: Fred Vanderschmidt, 
Newsweek’s London bureau chief, cables 
this on-the-spot account of reaction in The 
Hague: “The Dutch seem proud of Juliana 
and at least tolerant of her slick, bespec- 
tacled little. consort, Bernhard. This is 
Juliana’s slim season and she looks tanned 
and healthy, even though her grimaces and 
gestures are a little too determined for a 
picturebook queen. One of Holland’s prize 
memories will be the picture of Juliana, 
Bernhard, and their four little girls in the 
gardens of Soestdijk Palace, with the tiny, 
flaxen-haired Princess Marijke in the arms 
of a benevolent old gentleman —Winston 
Churchill, who has been in Holland for the 
meeting of the Congress of Europe.” 


French With Tears 


In one of the final speeches before the 
Congress of Europe meeting at The 
Hague, Winston Churchill gave the dele- 
gates one of their few good laughs. He 
told them: “Now I must prepare you for 
something very serious indeed. [ am going 
to speak French. During the war my 


" Reuterphoto-European 
in the female succession to 


International 


last 


French was a very severe trial to some of 
my French comrades because it was an 
addition to the horrors they had to face. 
But I can relieve you of anxiety by telling 
you that I made my wife translate it.” 


POLAND: 


The Sickle and the Cross 


Last fortnight John E. Thompson, chie} 
of Newsweek's Berliic bureau, returned 
from a tour of Poland. He sends the fol- 
lowing report on anti-Marshall-plan re: 
construction behind the Tron Curtain: 


In the most Catholic country in Europe 
a kid-glove brand of Russian Communism 
is staging a bloodless industrial revolution 
to convert Poland from a backward, large- 
ly agricultural land into a key position in 
Eastern Europe’s anti-Marshall-plan econ. 
omy. A new Russian technique—persuasion 
by political pressure rather than overt 
tyranny—was much in evidence during a 
six-day trip through the agricultural and 
industrial heart of Poland—700 miles by 
auto from Poznan to Warsaw, Cracow. 
Katowice, and Wroclaw (Breslau). The 
impression was that Russia is succeeding 
where many another conqueror (or “lib- 
erator”) has failed. 

On the western side of a shaky wooden 
bridge over the Oder River at Kostryzn. 
one of several towns on the border between 
Poland and the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany, we were warmly greeted by a 
grinning, gold-toothed Russian soldier just 
out of his teens, a tommy gun slung over 
his shoulder and a bunch of lilaes in his 
hand. While a captain laboriously com- 
pleted a long record of our passports, visas. 
and other documents, the soldier and two 
comrades asked us questions about Amer- 
ica—mostly about the climate. ‘ 

From then on—from Kostryzn through 
Poznan across the equator of Poland to 
Warsaw—we saw only scattered pairs of 
Russian soldiers maintaining the Soviet 
communication lines from Berlin to Mos- 
cow. In 24 hours in Warsaw we glimpsed 
just three Red soldiers, and none between 
Warsaw and Cracow. Last year there were 
Polish checkpoints almost every 20 miles 
ostensibly to protect travelers against ma- 
rauding bands. This year there were 
checkpoints only at Kostryzn and Warsaw 
* Expensive Fun: The trip from Poz- 
nan to Warsaw and Cracow brought out 
the tremendous vitality of a people who 
suffered perhaps more than any other Eu- 
ropeans during the war. In Poznan night 
clubs and cafés like the Movlin Rouge. 
Warsawski, Bagatelle, and Café George. 
crowds sipped vodka or pivo (beer), swung 
through lively Polish dances, or sang rol- 
licking folk songs until 3 or 4 a.m. Often. 
when the orchestra took a rest, everyone 
joined in singing until the band returned. 
Then they kept it up during the dancing. 

Businessmen, industrial workers, and 
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1. Do you make decisions on facts? [| [_| 
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YES NO 





One reason many executives decide to go Pullman is this 
fact: you can work on the way at your own private table 
which is always available, no matter what your accommo- 
dations. Thus time normally lost traveling becomes pro- 
ductive time. You and your company profit. 





ves NO 
2. Are you a good mixer? 


wn 





As you relax and refresh yourself in the spacious lounge 
car reserved for Pullman passengers—you’ve a swell 
chance to mix in with other executives, to exchange points 
of view, and enlarge your circle of acquaintances. 


How Good an Executive are You ? 


VES NO 


No reason to miss sleep while traveling when you go 
Pullman. Those big, soft beds and crisp, clean linens invite 
you to forget your problems. You awake refreshed, men- 
tally alert, ready to show the competition a thing or two! 


It'S GOOD BUSINESS TO 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


ves NO 


3. Do you get plenty of rest? LJLJ 4 Are you on time for appointments? |_| [_ | 





The chances are 19 to 1 that you will be when you go 
Pullman. Because you travel on dependable railroad 
schedules, arrive right in the heart of town, convenient 
to everything. 


Your executive rating: If you said yes to at 
least 3 you have the makings of a good execu- 
tive. If you go Pullman, you’re probably smart 
enough to be a good executive, anyway. 
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First Food: French children crowding around the hold of the Vic- 
tory ship John H. Quick in Bordeaux are eager for a glimpse of the 
first wheat and flour sent under The European Recovery Program. 


shopkeepers mingled with civil servants, 
students, and professional men. Where 
they got the money to pay.the stiff prices 
was the mystery. The average monthly 
wage of working men in Poland is 10,000 
zlotys ($25). A good restaurant meal, in- 
cluding two or three vodkas and a glass of 
beer, costs about $5, or almost a week’s 


wages, At the Casanova night club in Cra- 


cow we paid $37.50 for a bottle’ of Red 
Hackle scotch. 

There is an abundance of fine food in 
restaurants and of clothing, furs, and jew- 
elry in shops. A set of bedroom furniture 
at the Poznan fair was priced at 213,000 
alotys ($532), 21 months’ average wages. 
Women’s good-quality shoes in Warsaw 
cost from $45 to $50. 

Most Poles, of course, simply do not buy 

luxury goods, They live on their daily 
food ration and queue up for clothing, 
r ‘ ‘ 
Those who buy luxuries occasionally or 
spend a night dancing, singing, and drink- 
ing in cafés and bars acquire their zlotys 
in a typical Polish way: by hard work. 
The traditional Polish working day is from 
8 am. to’3 p.m., without a break for a 
meal, Then comes the main meal. The bal- 
ance of the day is free. Many Poles use 
this time to earn extra money doing odd 
jobs or handicraft for unregulated wages 
usually higher than their regular pay. A 
factory manager in Warsaw told me this 
practice had reduced the general produc- 
tivity of workers, who were either too tired 
during their regular hours or preferred to 
save their energy for better pay in off- 
time hours. 

For the first time since the war the 
Poles are now receiving their full bread 


ration regularly and on time. With 80 per 
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cent of the arable land planted this spring 
and more than 90 per cent expected to be 
planted next fall, the Poles hope to export 
grain in 1949 and take bread off the ra- 
tion. But as a Polish Cabinet minister ex- 
plained: “The Marshall plan obviously 
means a lower standard of living for us. 
It will hurt us. But we can live on what 
food we have and do without machinery 
for a while. I don’t think Western Europe 
can do without food, and I wonder how 
long the United States will be prepared to 
feed Western Europe.” 

Mareh Slav: Poland will play a key 
role in the Russian scheme to give Eastern 


Europe the industrial strength to survive 
without Western Europe and the Marshall 
plan, Polish industry is to be completely 
integrated with Czechoslovak industry and 
with the Russian economy, Poland, for in- 
stance, will concentrate on production of 
steam coal, Czechoslovakia on production 
of coking coal. Heavy industry is already 
being shipped to Poland from Russia to 
help the transition of some light industries 


to heavy-machinery production. The ports 
of Gdynia (fully restored) and Gdansk 
(not yet restored) have been assigned to 
handle Poland’s domestic trade, while 
Stettin is to be the port for trans-Poland 
trade to Czechoslovakia, via the Oder 
River. 

The plan is much more than a customs- 
union type of integration. Entire industries 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia will operate 
under a single board, some plants and 
equipment will be interchanged, and even 
skilled workers and managers moved. 

To a casual visitor from the West, it 
seems incredible that a Catholic and in- 
dependent people like the Poles could ac- 


cept wholesale Soviet domination. One 
consul in Warsaw explained it this way: 
“The Poles fear the Russians almost more 
than they hate the Germans. They do not 
want another reign of terror like the six 
years they suffered under the Germans. 
They are quiescent and acquiescent.” . 


“. In cafés, bars, and night clubs the peo- 


ple will talk to Americans of their hopes 
for freedom, but always furtively, in whis- 
pers or in secluded corners. 

Meanwhile, they cling to the faith of 
their fathers. Every hamlet and village in 
Poland has a wayside crucifix or shrine, 
festooned with flowers or evergreen braids. 
In the cities thousands of workers and 
clerks and shop girls spend a few moments 
in church on their way to work. In Cra- 
cow I saw more than 100 hearing mass in 
one church at 6 a.m. Under the rubbled 
ruins of the Alexander Church in Warsaw. 
mass is celebrated at a cellar altar. At 
Czestochowa, the Lourdes of Eastern Eu- 
rope, thousands of pilgrims walked up 
broad avenues to the hilltop shrine of the 
black Madonna on May 1, while thou- 
sands of union workers carrying red ban- 
ners marched through the town below in 
a different parade. School children are now 
taught religion only with the written con- 
sent of their parents, but 90 per cent of 
them are learning their catechism in school. 


RUSSIA: 


Stalin Times Seven 


Last week the Pushkin State Museum 
in Moscow, a top Soviet art museum, 
opened an exhibit of paintings showing 30 
years of the Soviet Army. There was one 
picture each of Molotoff, Zhdanoff, Beria, 
Voroshiloff, and a number of generals. But 
of the seven best paintings by seven dif- 
ferent artists, each and every one showed 


Generalissimo Stalin—in uniform. 


UN: 
Exit Mr. Veto 


UN delegates who have been watching 
Andrei Gromyko lately detected that the 


Soviet representative was fast losing 
weight. They attributed it to overwork. 
Last week the Soviet Governnient decide! 
to grant him his first vacation since 1945. 
It will be a long vacation, Gromyko told 
reporters. So long, in fact, that Yacoff A. 
Malik, another deputy foreign minister, has 
already been appointed in his place. 

For two years Gromyko had consistently 
opposed American proposals in the UN 
and cast 22 vetoes on behalf of the Soviet 
Union. Since March 1946, when he walked 
out on the Security Council’s Iranian de- 
bate, he has been a symbol of Soviet in- 
transigency in the UN. Malik, on the other 
hand, belongs to that exclusive group of 
Soviet diplomats who have courteous man- 
ners. As ambassador to Japan, he rendered 
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some minor services to the United States 
while the Soviets were still neutral. It has 
been Malik’s task during the last few 
months to receive the American and Brit- 
ish Ambassadors as they found it in- 
creasingly difficult to see Foreign Minister 
Molotoff himself. 


Significance 

American diplomats speculate that al- 
though no sudden shift of policy is ex- 
pected, Malik’s appointment may signify 
a Soviet desire to create the impression 
that a shift is at least possible. These diplo- 
mats also point to the simultaneous pres- 
ence in New York of Prof. Alexei Pavloff, 
who has recently taken over the post of 
Soviet delegate on the UN Human Rights 
Commission. Pavloff often acts as diplo- 
matic adviser to the Soviet Foreign Office 
and has taken part in many Russian treaty 
negotiations. Thus, what the Russians may 
be saying in effect is that if Secretary of 
State Marshall wishes to improve relations 
with the Soviets, Malik and Pavloff are in 
New York ready to listen to him. 


BRITAIN: 


Planning for Keeps 


“T have now come to the conclusion that 
without the most radical alteration from 
the Coal Board downward, both in regard 
to type of control and personnel, the na- 
tionalization of the mines will prove a 
disastrous failure. I do not believe that the 
present cumbersome and uninspired or- 
ganization will produce for the country the 
coal it needs for home and export pur- 
poses, and at a satisfactory price.” 

With this blast Sir Charles Reid, 69- 
year-old, $20,000-per-year production di- 
rector of Britain’s nationalized coal mines, 
threw up his job with the Coal Board. A 
thin-lpped, bush-browed mining expert, 
Reid formerly headed the highly success- 
ful Fife Coal Co. and wrote the 1944 re- 
rort which blueprinted nationalization of 
the mines. Reid made it clear that he did 
not oppose nationalization on principle, 
hut he felt that “at least 30,000,000 ex- 

rd tons of coal per annum could be pro- 
‘luced, provided that absenteeism were re- 
duced to prewar level, manpower put 
where it could be most effectively used, 
and men and managers alike were inspired 
to give their best service to the country.” 

But Emanuel Shinwell, War Secretary 
and Labor party national chairman, 
opened the regular party conference this 
week with the pledge that there would 


be “no return to unrestrained free en- 
terprise” in Britain. 


Terror, Postpaid 


Lt. Gen. Sir Evelyn Barker had been 
marked for death by Stern Gang terrorists 
in November 1946 when he was British 
military commander in Palestine. Threats 
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Roy Farran kneels before his murdered brother’s grave as the Jewish 
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Keystone 


bombs-by-mail offensive continues in Britain 


followed him when he came home last 
year to take charge of the Eastern Com- 
mand in England. 


One morning last week, a maid brought 
the 8:30 mail to his wife’s bedroom in 
their tree-shaded house in Surrey. The 
general had just left for headquarters, so 
when Lady Barker came across a bundle 
of magazines, rolled in brown paper with a 
typewritten address and a blurred London 
postmark, she started to open it. It seemed 
too heavy, and there was a strange smell 
of disinfectant. Lady Barker looked at 
the half-open package. She saw a wire 
and some electrician’s tape. She set the 
package gently on the bed and telephoned 
her husband’s office, 


Barker’s aide summoned Scotland Yard 
experts. In the package they found a bomb 
similar to the one that had killed Rex 
Farran the week before when he opened a 
bundle addressed to his brother, Capt. 
Roy Farran, former Palestine police offi 
cial (Newsweek, May 17). It also con- 
tained a deadly new booby trap: a packet 
of sodium cyanide. This could poison the 
victim through a scratch in his skin even 
if the bomb failed, or might explode the 


bonrb if the victim tried soaking the 
package in water before opening. 


Waiting for Lana 


In London last week Lana Turner met 
the press—and the press was unimpressed. 
On a honeymoon visit to Britain with her 
new husband, Bob Topping, Lana invited 
British correspondents to interview her in 
her Savoy Hotel suite at 6 p.m. on May 12. 
After an hour, the six reporters who waited 
were ushered upstairs to the Topping- 
Turner rooms. Lana rushed out through 


the door and escaped all but two of them. 

The next day the movie star kept an- 
other press conference at the Empire 
Theater waiting for 45 minutes. According 
to The London Daily Express, she said she 
“had been the target of malicious gossip.” 
The reason: “It is as a result of the war 
and all this talk about Communism. Peo- 
ple wanted something else to talk about 
so they turned to me.” Concerning her 
latest marriage Lana remarked: “This is 
the last of them. This really does it.” The 
correspondent of The London Daily Tele- 
graph remarked that “conversationally 
Miss Turner . . . was, perhaps, relaxing.” 
He observed that Topping seemed “some- 
what happier than his bride in general 


conversation,” 


KOREA: 


Cold War Blackout 


Nearly 7,200,000 Koreans in the south- 
ern, American-occupied half of their coun- 
try voted last week in the first general 
election in 4,000 years of Korean history. 


They chose a 200-member National Con- 
stituent Assembly to adopt a constitution 
and set up a government. They gave a 
majority to supporters of the conservative 
National Society for the Rapid Realiza- 
tion of Independence, headed by Dr. 
Syngman Rhee, 73-year-old former head 
of the Korean Commission in Washington. 

The Russians had refused to let UN 
sponsors of the election into their occupa- 
tion zone. Instead, they plugged their own 
North Korea People’s Committee as the 
basis for a Korean government. Commu- 
nists and even most leftists refused to run 
in the election. Communist violence was 
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ome—There never has been a time 
when a single Italian political 

party had such a majority as the Chris- 
tian Democrats won in the last elec- 
tion. Even the perpetual liberal ma- 
jority in the days before the first world 
war was not such a one-party prepon- 
derance as exists at present. In those 
days there was much more 
room for the political ma- 
neuver and combination 
which are natural to Italian 
politics than exists now. 

This is only one of the 
ways in which this election 
seems to mark a true turn- 
ing point in Italian history. 
The clear-cut Christian 
Democrat preponderance 
means that for the next few 
years the principles of liberal democ- 
racy are going to face an easily under- 
stood but perhaps very severe test. For 
there is no question but that the forces 
which won the election in Italy are 
nearer to democracy in our sense than 
the forces which are on top today in 
Britain or in France. 


ERE in Rome everybody from 
Prime Minister De Gasperi down 
recognizes the terms of the coming test. 
It is as clear to the defeated Commu- 
nists and the Nenni Socialists as it is to 
the victors. Rome is as stimulating as a 
capital can be when it has just passed 
through a critical election and come 
out of it with an unequivocal decision. 
Everybody’s attention is focused on 
the future. The future means two 
things: first, the working of the Mar- 
shall plan and economic recovery, and 
second, the reaction of the Soviet 
Union to the Communist defeat. 

To take the second point first. The 
first result has been a relief of fear 
here and the added feeling that the 
relief of fear in Italy has relieved the 
fear which hung over all Europe. Up 
until a very short time before the elec- 
tion many Italian political leaders were 
definitely intimidated by the Soviet 
juggernaut. This has gone now. No- 
body sees any reason for it to come 
back unless something goes radically 
wrong in the administration of the 
Marshall plan or in relations with the 
United States. 

There is a current truism here that 
the election was even more pro-Amer- 





Italy Witter the Election 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


ican than it was anti-Communist. One 
of the most astute Socialist leaders told 
me that he had believed working-class 
sentiment in the north had oriented it- 
self toward the Soviet Union during 
the resistance and postwar years, but 
when the test came he was pro-Amer- 
ican. The De Gasperi government is 
pledged not simply to a pro- 
Western Europe, but to a 
pro-America policy. The 
force with which this 
thought is expressed here is 
such that an American may 
be led to believe that if the 
United States won the Ital- 
ian election, then the victor 
belongs to the spoils. For the 
future of Italy depends on 

. continued American sympa- 
thy and assistance. The only really 
fatal thing that could happen, to the 
Social Democratic government would 
be for the United States to lose in- 
terest in it. 

The social and economic reforms 
which De Gasperi must carry out de- 
pend on the Marshall plan. The main 
reforms are land reclamation in the 
south and industrial nationalization in 
the north. At the basis of both of them 
is the problem of surplus manpower, 
which can only be settled by emigra- 
tion and by extended use of the sur- 
plus at home. Success or failure de- 
pends on the extent to which Mar- 
shall-plan aid can be used. Italy has no 
economic blueprint like the Monnet plan 
for France or the Labor government 
plan for Britain. In fact, there is a 
healthy suspicion here that recovery has 
been more rapid in Italy than in France 
or England because the government is 
not stifled by blueprints. 


ERHAPS the outstanding _ political 
P surprise in Italy is not the election 
but the strength of De Gasperi him- 
self. He looks ten years less than his 
67 years, and acts and talks with a 
virility that we have not associated 
with Italy for many years. Moreover, 
he has gathered round him a brains 
trust which is as young in stamina as 
in years. The Social Democratic party 
is strong enough to govern alone. It 
does not want to do so, but wants the 
collaboration of the Saragat Socialist 
and other non-Communist left-wing 
parties for the sake of broader unity. 








calculated to scare voters from the polls, 
or to reach such heights that the police 
would have to intervene and the UN ob- 
servers declare the election not free and 
thus invalid. Police reported the discovery 
of detailed Communist instruction sheets, 
including orders to throw bottles of acid 
or lighted gasoline into ballot boxes while 
pretending to vote. To guard the 13,407 
polling places nearly 500,000 citizens were 
deputized and armed with night sticks, ax 
handles, spears, and swords. 

Lights Off: The precautions worked. 
Election-day deaths were held down to 35. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the eligible voters 
cast their ballots. “The tremendous vote 

. is an unprecedented victory for de- 
mocracy,” said Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, 
American military commander. 

But the Communists were not finished. 
At noon on May 14 they cut off all electric 
power from the northern zone to the 
south. United States Army generators 
were used to supply Army buildings. Seoul, 
the capital, was only partially browned-out 
and street cars still ran. But industry, 
deprived of half its power requirements, 
would be hard hit. The Communists had 
pulled the switches on the ground that the 
Americans had not paid their electric bills. 
But the Americans had contracted for 
electricity with the Russian Army, and 
the Russians now refused to accept pay- 
ment. They hoped to force General Hodge 
into dealing with the North Korean Peo- 
ple’s Committee instead—and thus recog- 
nizing the puppet government. 


CHINA: 
Water Babe 


Photographs of a 20-year-old peasant 
girl named Yang Mei were selling for 
$50,000 Chinese (about 5 cents) each in 
Chungking last week. She claimed to have 
eaten nothing for the past nine years, al- 
though she admitted taking a sip of water 
two or three times a week, according to a 
New York Times story on the case. She 
explained she had lost all desire for food 
after taking a Chinese medicine to cure 
a stomach ailment. 

Dr. Daniel D. Y. Li, American-educated 
Chungking Health Commissioner, said he 
didn’t believe Miss Yang, but he was go- 
ing to find out. He brought the 5-feet-4, 


-100-pound girl from her home on the 


fringes of Nine Dragons Field, a wartime 
air base outside the city, to a private room 
at the Municipal Hospital. Two special 
nurses and two relatives watched her day 
and night. After four days Dr. Li an- 
nounced: “She hasn’t eaten anything yet. 
She seems OK, walks around, and acts 
like a normal person.” If she kept it up for 
two weeks, Dr. Li. said, he would invite 
Dr. Leslie Kilburn, Canadian dean of the 
West China Union University Medical 
College, to join him in a detailed examina- 
tion. 


Newsweek, May 24, 1948 
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that ripe, light tobacco that makes _ 
a swell smoke.” ory 
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F. S. King, independent tobacco buver of Lexington 
Kentucky, has been a Lucky Strike smoker for 19 years 
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More value!-thats the 
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CHEVROLETS 


than any other car 


















YOU don’t have to think twice to understand why more owners outnumber other owner-groups 
people drive Chevrolets than any other make of car. The rea- by the hundreds of thousands, according to official nation- 
son is va/ue—value so outstanding that Chevrolet is famous wide registration figures, as well as by the fact that more 


everywhere for giving BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST people want Chevrolets than any other make of car, accord- 


COST! You know ¢hat by the very fact that Chevrolet in~ to seven independent nationwide surveys. And you 


To look at the lines and contours, the To ride in this car is to find 


sparkling new color combinations, the ee your appreciation of its value 
handsome upholstery and appointments . , Be Es _with each - Lt 
bs . : ae , P rind mile. That’s because Chevrolet 
of this new Chevrolet is to be certain it “s f . Sages } 
: , It bri he Bi . me. y gives the Big-Car comfort and 
gives more value. 2¢ brings you the bts road-steadiness of the Unitized 
Knee-Action Gliding Ride; and 
this, too, is exclusive to Chev- 
rolet and higher-priced cars. 


Car beauty and luxury of Body by Fisher 
coachcraft at its finest—found only on 
Chevrolet and more expensive cars. 


big reason why 





know it even more positively when you hear people saying 


more that only Chevrolet gives them Big-Car styling, Big-Car 


cord- | riding-ease, -Big-Car road-action and reliability— while 


saving them money on every item of purchase price, oper- 


Best of all, you get Big-Car perform- 
ance and dependability—with econ- 
omy-car savings in operation and up- 
keep—thanks to Chevrolet’s world’s 
champion Valve-in-Head engine. This 
power plant embodies the same 
famous Valve-in-Head principle found 
elsewhere only in costlier cars. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, 





ation and upkeep. But.after all, your own tests are best, 
and you'll be absolutely convinced that Chevrolet gives 
more value when you seé and drive it yourself. For such an 


experience will prove that Chevrolet’s the best value-leader! 


You and your family will ride in 
Big-Car safety, too, for Chevrolet 
brings you Unisteel body-construc- 
tion, the Knee-Action Ride and 
Positive-Action Hydraulic Brakes 
—a combination of safety factors 
that is exclusive to Chevrolet and 
higher-priced cars. 
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Artist — Paul W. Darrow, native of Indiana 


INDIANA — Annual purchases: $234 billion— mostly packaged. 
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POLITICS: 


Health and Votes 


“These measures represent the _ first 
stages in the development of a comprehen- 
sive health-insurance plan for all Canada.” 
With these words Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King on May 14 announced a sur- 
prise $30,000,000-a-year program including 
(1) new or increased grants in the medical 
field, (2) grants to the provinces to enable 
them to draw up provincial health-insur- 
ance plans, and (3) $13,000,000 a year to 
help provide new hospital beds. Since the 
national wealth of the United States is 
about eighteen times that of Canada, a 
similar program below the border would 
cost about $540,000,000 a year. 

Liberal, CCF, and Social Credit mem- 
hers of Parliament applauded King’s an- 
nouncement. Progressive Conservatives 
sat glumly silent. Not only was this an 
expensive new  social-security move. It 
kcoked also as if the wily King had pro- 
duced a useful 1949 election issue for his 
successor as Liberal leader. 

The first step in carrying out the pro- 
gram would be the increase in hospital 
capacity. Some 40,000 to 60,000 new beds 
would be needed, an increase of 75 to 90 
per cent. Provincial or other authorities 


would be expected to provide two-thirds 
of the cost. 

With the program in full swing, the 
federal government would make the fol- 





rnatio: 
That Car Again: Last year Bar- 
bara Ann Scott, Canada’s queen 
of the ice, tearfully returned to 
the city of Ottawa its gift of a 
canary-yellow convertible. She 
could not keep both it and her 
Olympic amateur standing. Last 
week she accepted the car, re- 
painted powder blue. This was 
taken to mean she would soon 
turn professional. Her trium- 
phant license number: 48-U-1. 


_ Newsweek, May 24, 1948 











lowing. annual grants: for mental health, 
$7,000,000; for tuberculosis, $4,000,000; for 
cancer research, $3,500,000; for studies of 
crippled children, for increasing the num- 
ber of doctors, nurses, and public-health 
officers, and for control of venereal dis- 
eases, $500,000 a year each. 

Supplementing King’s announcement, 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, explained that health insur- 
ance would be introduced when the hos- 
pital-bed situation was remedied. Insurance 
would be compulsory. Like unemploy- 
ment insurance it wouldn’t cover all citi- 
zens at first but would be extended class 
by class as time went on. Each province 
would work out its own program, which 
would be approved if it met a federal 
minimum standard. Health insurance 
would cost the federal treasury about 
$150,000,000 and the provinces $100,000,- 
000. 


OIL: 


Wild Well 


When Imperial Oil’s No. 1 well came in 
on Feb. 13, 1947, it started an oil boom 
southwest of Edmonton on the prairies of 
Alberta. Recently the Leduc field had 60 
good wells: Last week they stopped 
pumping as the government of Alberta 
closed all valves in the $300,000,000 field. 
The reason: Atlantic Oil’s No. 3 well which 
had been gushing out of control since 
March 8, threatened the whole field with 
fire and explosion. 

Around No. 3 gas and oil were belching 
from thousands of holes. Eyewitnesses 
described the “mad, green-black sea of 
boiling and leaping oil, gas, and mud” 
behind 20-foot dikes. There were “bub- 
bles as big as card tables,” oil sprays 10 
feet high, and “millions of tiny oil bub- 
bles.” The Alberta government estimated 
that from 8,000 to 10,000 barrels of oil 
were escaping every day over an area of 
10 acres. In places the 75,000-barrel sea 
of crude oil around the well was 15 feet 
deep. 

Except for a snapping sound from the 
bubbles and a slight noise from the sprays, 
the area was as quiet as on a regular 
workday. No sightseers were allowed, and 
airplanes using the Edmonton airport were 
forbidden to fly over the field lest sparks 
from their engines set it afire. 

The oil companies and their workers 
were making strenuous efforts to bring the 
wild well under control and to drain off 
the accumulated surface oil. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway was rushing tank 
cars to Nisku, the railhead of the pipeline 
from Leduc, to carry away the surplus. 

Alberta authorities assured the public 
that because of the precautions the field 
was no longer in serious danger. Some 
Canadians saw a bright side: Here was 
graphic proof that in Ledue they had a 
major oil field. 














With Regulateg Flow 
, and 
Cort Peda| Contro} 


The 1948 Westinghouse Water Coolers 
have an Automatic Stream Height Reg- 
ulator, assuring you constant, even flow 
regardless of variations in local water 
pressure. No more feeble dribbles or 
gushing geysers to hamper a convenient 
and sanitary drink of cool water. An- 
other feature is the Foot Pedal Control. 
This and the Pressure Regulator are 
standard equipment on all Westinghouse 
Pressure Water Coolers. All six Pressure 
Coolers and the Bottle Cooler, require 
only 14” x 14” of floor space .. . all 
carry the 5-Year Protection Plan. See 
them and other members of this famous 
family at your Westinghouse Supplier’s. 
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EVERY HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


MAKER OF 30 MILLION 
ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 











Tone in Ted Malone .. Every Morning, Monday through Friday .. ABC Network 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
APPLIANCE DIVISION - . - Plants in 25 cities - Offices everywhere - - - SPRINGFIELD 2. MASS 
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International Photos 


Fraud insurance: To prevent repeating, Panamanian voters, even candidate Diaz, [left| were fingerprinted and stamped 


PANAMAS: 
Vote Counting 

In 1941 the dapper young President of 
Panama, Arnulfo Arias, known to_ his 
admirers as El Hombre (The Man), made 
a serious tactical blunder by flying to 
Havana for a week end. He had made 
powerful enemies by his obviously anti- 
United States, allegedly pro-German war- 
time attitude. These enemies took advan- 
tage of his absence, and of an obscure 
clause in the Panamanian constitution, to 
read him out of office because he had left 
the country without congressional per- 
mission. In 1945 he returned to Panama 
as a leader of the opposition. Last week he 
was preparing to move back into” the 
Presidential palace. 

So was 73-year-old Domingo Diaz Arose- 
mena, the government candidate, These 
tio were leading the field which had com- 
peted for the Presidency in the May 9 
election. The count of votes proceeded 
slowly and, a week after the voting, the 
result was still in doubt. 

Mud and Whitewash: The campaign 
had been one of the dirtiest on record, with 
all candidates and their supporters hitting 
below the belt continually. For example: 
On one poster the face of Arias was at- 
tached to a drawing of an effeminate body, 
with the caption “Gallo o gallina?” (Rooster 
or hen?). And there were rumors. that 
Diaz’s bodyguard had been stabbed while 
saving the candidate from assassination. 
The police said the man had been 
“wounded in a personal feud.” 

Whether he won or lost, Arias was the 
outstanding figure in the campaign. Pana- 
manian women, voting for a President for 
the first time, viva'd him as he toured the 
Panama City polls, looking like a movie 
star in his dark glasses and snap-brim 
felt hat. , 

Hitherto bitterly unfriendly to the 
United States, he announced on the eve 
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of election that if he won he would reopen 
discussion of United States bases in Pana- 
ma. The last National Assembly had _re- 
fused to permit the continuance of such 
bases. 

Critics wondered if Arias had had a 
change of heart or if he wanted the bases 
for purposes of blackmail or to fend off 
criticism if he went back to the totalitarian 
activities which had cost him his job in 
1941. In any case, he was trying hard to 
placate Washington and whitewash his 
past, by repeated references to the need 
for “cooperation” in defense of the Panama 


Canal. He was also violently anti-Com- 


munist. 

The atmosphere had been so tense that 
everyone expected violence. Panama City 
was out of bounds for United States: sol- 
diers in the Canal Zone on election day, 
and United States civilians were asked to 
stay out of the republic, But the poll was 
taken without incident, amid carnival din 
and clatter in the poster-plastered city, 

If Arias wins, the trouble may come 
later. He has bitter enemies like the tough 
Police Chief José A. Remon, Deputy Gene- 
roso Simons, and Ricardo Adolfo de la 
Guardia, who engineered his ouster in 
1941. “He'll make us eat dirt,” their 
friends feared, 


CHILE: 
Red Blacklist 


The Communist party of Chile is still 
one of the three largest in Latin America. 
But for more than a year it has been 
sliding downhill. Last week the Chilean 
Congress gave it an extra push. 

The Communist vote had represented 
President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla’s nar- 
row margin of victory in the election of 
1946. He paid off by naming three Com- 
munists to his Cabinet, and they took 
over other public offices. They reached 
their high-water mark in the January 1947 
municipal elections, in which they polled 





91,204 votes, 16.5 per cent of the total. 

After this, Gonzalez began to tum 
against the Reds. In April, he threw the 
Communist ministers out of his Cabinet. 

The Reds overreached themselves in 
October, when they called general strikes 
in the copper and coal fields. The Presi- 
dent broke the strikes, severed relations 
with Russia, and rounded up Communist 
leaders all over the country, Halfhearted 
Reds repudiated the party rather than 
lose their public jobs. 

A final blow fell on May 14, when the 
Chamber of Deputies voted 90 to 20 to 
outlaw the party and to oust all Com- 
munist legislators and government officials. 


ARGENTINAS 
Consolation Prize 


Karly in July 1947 the Buenos Aires 
newspaper Democracia, property of Sta, 
Eva Duarte de Peron, reported that Pres: 
ident Juan D. Peron had been suggested 
as a candidate for the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Later a special Argentine commission was 
set up to promote the idea. The basis for 
the claim was Peron’s July 6 speech, in 
which he called for the “eradication of 
capitalistic and totalitarian extremism. 
whether of the right or left,” and proposed 
a middle way for Argentina, between the 


United States and the Soviet Union. 
All this left the Nobel committee cold, 


“and Perén did not get the prize. So he did 


the next best thing and established his 
own world peace award. It was announced 
recently that the “Peronian Institute” had 
awarded the “Peronian Apostolic Cross 
1948” to Foreign Minister Juan Atilio 
Bramuglia. This decoration—which most 
Argentines had never heard of—would be 
granted once a year to the most outstand- 
ing world supporter of peace, justice, and 
love. The specific ground for the award to 
Bramuglia: his performance at the Pan 
American conference in Bogota, where he 
had ardently advocated the “middle way.” 


Newsweek, May 24, 1918 
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They deliver the goods 


quicker and at lower cost 
with EATON 2:speed axles 
























EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 7cé AXLE 





Other Eaton Products: Sodium Cooled Valves + Poppet Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters » Valve Seat Inserts + Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings » Motor Truck Axles 
Automotive Heater-Defroster Units « Spring Lock Washers » Snap Rings * Cold Drawn Wire « Stampings « Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Variable Speed Drives * Rotor Pumps 





Truckers must know backwards and forwards 


the safety regulations of the States in which 


they drive, Cool-headed, experienced, they do 
more than their share to make the highways 
safer. And because they always do the safe 
thing, their “road manners” are good, too. 

Today’s trucks are built to be safer. Their 
superb construction helps the drivers main- 
tain their excellent safety records, And on 
nearly a million trucks there is the extra help 
of Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles, The heaviest 
load goes up the steepest hill in stride because 
of the extra low speed. And Eaton’s extra high 
— when the going is light and level — means 


important economies in time and fuel. Your 
truck dealer will give you full information. 


Trust to trucks 
to deliver the goods 

















@verdone: Hollywood designer HELEN 
Srepner filed a $26,255.83 breach-of-con- 
tract suit against the makers of “Shame- 
less” perfume. She charged that a plunging 
neckline dress—to be known as_ the 
“Shameless Gown”—was first accepted and 
then turned down because the perfume 
tirm thought it “too shameless.” 


First Sight: Arriving in New York with 
one of the largest groups of Army person- 
nel and their dependents to be flown out of 
United States-occupied Germany, Bruce 


Acme 


Bruce: A big smile for the U.S. 


Bornstedt, 7 months, gurgled happily at 
his first view of the American homeland. 
Bruce was born in Bremen and landed here 
en route to Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 


Safety Device: Joun G. Eppy, a letter 
writer to The Chicago Tribune, urged legis- 
lation to make “all politicians running for 
or holding public office” deliver their 
speeches before “a television set with a 
properly adjusted lie detector attached to 
an arm, the indicator also constantly to be 
televised during the speech.” 


Husbands and Wives: Because his 
wife’s “imprecatory indignities to him 
proliferated with such spontaneous par- 
thenogenesis as to wholly destroy and 
deracinate his corporeal and physical weal,” 
Ceci. M. McCann of Miami Beach, Fla., 
was recommended for a divorce by Special 
Master Joseph A. Wanick. McCann tes- 
tified that a separation had been advo- 
rated by his physicians. 

> Mrs. Soruta Swattow of Holden, Mass., 
won a divorce after telling the judge that 
her husband had made out a schedule of 
regulations for her: “Absolutely nothing 
is to be bought without my permission . . . 
Children are to be treated as such and not 
animals . . . Wife to have $1 a week and 
one night out; no tlub; one carton of cig- 
arettes every two weeks . . . no week-end 
company . . . Bedtime 10-10:30 p.m.” 
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IN PASSING 





Creduleus: Still busy at his debunking, 
Pror. Bergen Evans of Northwestern 
University deflated the © hair-on-chest 
theory. “Hair has nothing to do with 
strength,” he claimed. “And even the poor 
apes don’t have it on their chests.” But 
he had little hope that people would give 
up their pro-hirsute beliefs. “There is 
some progress in knocking down these 
superstitions, but not much. About 90 per 
cent of the population still will believe 
just about anything that comes along.” 


Baggy Pants: ApoLeue MENJoU, first- 
world-war veteran, French Legion — of 
Honor winner, and Hollywood arbiter ele- 
gantiarum, gloated that after fifteen years 
of wearing plus-fours on the golf links, he 
would no longer be the “butt of ridicule 
for persisting in this sensible, comfortable 
fashion . . . Bobby Locke wore them at 
the Los Angeles Open Tourney last| win- 
ter . . . next year they'll all be wearing 
them.” Not content with this, he prophe- 
sied: “Spats are coming back. So are walk- 
ing sticks. Mark my words.” 


Career: Caught and booked on robbery 
charges for an attempted holdup, DonaLp 
Wirners of New York City told the police 
he was studying journalism “because it’s 
an easy racket and I want some easy 
dough.” Police reporters suggested that 
Donald try to beat the rap by pleading 
temporary insanity. 


Spared: Lappit, a tawny, black-nosed 
collie belonging to Barbara Scanlon of 
Winsted, Conn., bit a newsboy a fortnight 
ago. On trial for his life before the town’s 
Board of Selectmen , Laddie sat patiently 
by his Mistress’s side while flashbulbs 
exploded and lawyers argued. When the 
hearing was finished, the board ruled that 
Laddie was nervous, not vicious, sparing 
his life but condemning him to remain on 
leash. The collie wagged his tail, licked a 
few faces, and went home. 








Irmgard: From two races, a beauty 


League of Nations: [RmGARD Waiwai- 
OLE, hula-dancing daughter ef a Chinese- 
Hawaiian father and an Irish-Norwegian 
mother, waltzed away with the title o! 
Miss Hawaii at a Honolulu beauty contest 
Crowned by Governor Stainback, she will 
compete for the Miss America spot at the 
Atlantic City finals in September. 


Mata Hari: Gavina Dunaeva Biconisn, 
a young but experienced Soviet agent, had 
her hooks once more in a GI, Sgt. James 
M. MeMillin of Boulder, Colo. Once mar- 
ried to another sergeant, Galina had 
worked on MeMillin because of the strate- 
gic position he occupied with the military 
attaché in the United States Embassy. 
MeMillin decided to desert the Army for 
the beautiful spy, according to the em 
bassy. On Friday, May 14, Galina stayed in 
MeMillin’s rooms while he packed his 
bags. Then they both disappeared. The 
embassy as usual was surprised. 





International Photos 


Laddie: His patience in court was rewarded 


Newsweek, May 24, 194% 
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etend or 


When you're in the spotlight 


and you re judged by your hospitality. 


there is only one choice... 











Minds and War 


The shooting war was over. But in the 
words of Gen. Omar N. Bradley on Aug. 
16, 1946, the suffering was not. 

Back at his desk as general secretary of 
the world-famous Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans., Dr. William Claire Men- 
ninger felt the obligation implied in Brad- 
ley’s words. During the war the tAll, kindly 
psychiatrist had served as chief consultant 
in neuropsychiatry to the Surgeon General 
of the Army, Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk. 
He knew what suffering meant in terms of 
mental illness. 

Menninger’s job was to write a book— 
first, for the record, to show the struggle 
of psychiatry for recognition as a specialty 
dealing with the prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of mental ill health, and, sec- 
ond, so that many lessons learned pain- 
fully and at great cost could be applied to 
peacetime practice and, for what they 
might be worth, in another emergency. 

Last week the Menninger book came out 
under the peculiarly appropriate title, 
“Psychiatry in a Troubled World.”* For 
any reader, layman or professional, it re- 
lates the dramatic and compassionate 
story of thousands of Army psychiatric 
casualties, their treatment and cure, and 
offers‘wise advice on everyday problems of 
adjusting to life’s demands. 

Past Experience: In the first world 
war, psychiatric casualties piled up. with 
alarming speed. On July 15, 1918, Gen. 
John J. Pershing sent an often-quoted tele- 
gram to the chief of staff. The preva- 
lence of mental disorders in replacement 
troops recently arrived in the European 
theater, the message read, suggested the 
need for intensive effort to eliminate the 
mentally unfit before departure from the 
United States. 





*PsYCHIATRY IN A TROUBLED Wor.b. 636 pages. 
Macmillan. $6. 
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The Neuropsychiatric 









Psychiatrists at military installations ex- 
amined approximately 3,500,000 men, elim- 
inating 69,395 for psychiatric reasons. Yet 
of these, only 40 per cent—27,386—were 
rejected by the Army. Twenty-four years 
later the government had spent more than 
a billion dollars for disability, compensa- 
tion, and hospital treatment for the psy- 
choneurotic casualties. 

At the beginning of the second world war 
the psychiatric knowledge gained in the 
first had either been forgotten or neg- 
lected, Menninger says. Records showed 
plainly that for every four men wounded 
there would be one psychiatric casualty, 
Yet no preparations were made to care for 
this fifth man. 

The other medical specialists held “tra- 
ditionally antagonistic or indifferent atti- 
tudes” toward psychiatry. Except for the 
psychotics (insane soldiers) psychiatric 
patients were suspected of malingering. 
When a man developed neurotic symp- 
toms, misbehaved, or became a mental 
case, it was generally assumed by the line 
officers that punishment was the best cor- 
rective. Maladjusted soldiers were called 
quitters, gold bricks, or eight balls. 

When men were obviously ill, the neu- 
ropsychiatrists in hospitals were ordered 
to “give them a name and get rid of them.” 
During the first two years of the war an 
“overwhelming majority” of men _ ad- 
mitted to psychiatric wards were dis- 
charged without treatment. To add to the 
confusion, in the fall of 1943 the Joint 
Security Board clamped a blackout on all 
psychiatric information, lest news of this 
tremendous and ruthless loss of manpower 
give “aid to the enemy.” 

Bill Menninger, who often forgot his 
colonel’s rank (later he was made brigadier 


general) and called himself “a civilian 
doctor,” refused to let the Army tick off 


the emotional casualties as cowards and 
malingerers. Dropping the use of the often 
damning term “psychoneurotic” was his 
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Black Star 


Dr. William C. Menninger 


idea. So was the program of training all 
officers to recognize the first neurotic signs 
—silence, belligerence, and dullness. 

Eventually General Kirk placed psy- 
chiatry on an even footing with Army 
medicine and surgery. But it was not un- 
til November 1943 that a psychiatrist was 
included in every division. 

Narcosynthesis: Meanwhile, in the 
North African campaign, psychiatric cas- 
ualties were shunted back to base hospi- 
tals, often hundreds of miles from the 
front. Only 5 per.cent of these men were 
able to return to duty. 

Lack of psychiatric preparedness also 
hampered the First Army during the first 
two months after D Day in France. Rec- 
ords reveal one neuropsychiatric hospital 
admission out of every two medical ad- 
missions. In one division, the per annum 
rate of psychiatric cases was 944 out of 
1,100. 

In an emergency, many soldiers who 
cracked up on duty were rehabilitated in 
the forward areas 2.to 5 miles from the 
fighting. After 48 hours of sleep, good 
food, a bath, shave, and clean clothes, at 
least 50 to 70 per cent of the men so 
treated were returned to combat. 

Those not salvaged at the front were re- 
moved to the exhaustion centers 10 to 15 
miles behind the lines. Treatment there in- 
cluded sleep, exercise, occupational ther- 
apy, and a short psychiatric exploration of 
the patient’s unconscious mind by narco- 
synthesis (relaxed discussion while under 
sedatives). Group therapy and _psycho- 
drama (acting out the man’s problems in 
theatrical scenes) were also used. Within 
five to eight days approximately 20 per 
cent of these men went back to combat. 

Cause and Effect: At least 90 per 
cent of the servicemen came through the 
war without serious personality changes. 
Of the 10 per cent psychiatric casualties. 
not all developed on the battlefield. In- 
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deed, the so-called “war neuroses” and 
“combat fatigue” cases represented only a 
small part. They did not include the boys 
who blew their tops in training ps, on 
lonely South Sea Islands, or while weath- 
ering a monsoon in India. 

In all, 380,000 neuropsychiatric cases 
were given medical discharges, and an 
additional 168,000, including men with 
mental deficiency, chronic character de- 
fects, drug addictions, alcoholism, and 
sex deviations received administrative 
discharges. 

Dr. Menninger does not know just what 
happened to the veterans discharged for 
psychiatric reasons. But he admits the ex- 
istence of “a large war-induced or war- 
aggravated” psychological problem. 

In one study, findings indicated that 
93.7 per cent of the men interviewed had 
been employed before induction as com- 
pared with 85.9 employed after Army serv- 
ice. The number of unemployed increased 
from 3.8 per cent before to 13.1 after. 

Most of the discharged men in this 
eroup consider their health adversely af- 
fected by the Army. They speak of their 
impairment in physical terms and fail to 
recognize the psychological import. Men 
who went overseas believe themselves sick- 
er than those who served at home. Some 
75 per cent have consulted doctors one or 
more times since discharge. Nearly 15 per 
cent have been hospitalized. 

With sympathetic candor, Menninger 
calls on the handicapped veteran, as well 
as any other person vienna trou- 
bles, to face the reality of his situation 
“with all its unpleasant attendants.” He 
must understand the nature of his illness 
within the limits of his intellectual ca- 
pacity. It is not enough to know that there 
is nothing physically wrong and that he is 
“just nepvous.” He must learn what is 
wrong and why. 


Health Insurance Blow . 


Forty years ago, the United States was com- 
pletely outclassed in health conditions by the 
leading nations of the world. Today, on the 
basis of its white population, it has a better 
health record than any of the major nations, 
and one equal to that of the small countries 
with the best records, such as New Zealand. 
Sweden, and Australia. 

This swift progress in national health, which 
has occurred ynder a voluntary medical sys- 
tem, would suffer a severe setback should 
that system be exchanged for compulsory 
health insurance. The United States does 
not have enough doctors, dentists, or nurses 
to meet the imcreased demand for medical 
care that would result from a national health- 
insurance program. 


These surprising conclusions highlighted 
a report issued last week by the Brookings 
Institution of Washington, a private re- 
search organization. The study, conducted 
by Drs. George W. Bachman and Lewis 
Meriam, was prepared for a Senate health 
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The first NATIONAL casting for the transportation industry was produced in 1868, a year 
before George Westinghouse tested his air brake on a train drawn by this locomotive. 








AIR BRARES 


Spurred our march of progress 


Without air brakes, we could not en- 
joy thé advantages of safe, smooth, 
high-speed operation of railroad 
passenger and freight trains. 
For instance, perishable foods 
come to our tables, garden-fresh. 
Business and agriculture can oper- 
ate at great distances from their 
markets. We can freely choose 
where to work and live, with 
satisfying assurance of reliable 
deliveries of everything“We need. 
When we travel, air brakes and 


other modern devices, such as tight- 
lock couplers and rubber-cushioned 
draft gears make smoother start- 
ing, stopping and running. Thus, 
we fully enjoy the armchair com- 
fort of today’s luxurious stream- 
liners, by day, and restful sleep 
by night. 

By their heavy investments in 
equipment to improve their serv- 
ices, our railroads have con- 
tinuously stimulated the nation’s 
March of Progress. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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Pigneering research by NATIONAL has con- 
tributed largely to many products which 
permit safer, smoother, faster rail transpor- 
tation. These include standard and tight- 
lock couplers, our own rubber-cushioned 
draft gears (for diesel and electric loco- 
motives), trucks and other car equipment. 
This same ingenuity and resourcefulness 
can be applied to the design and produc- 
tion of malleable and steel castings for 
any industry. NATIONAL’S facilities and 
80 years of experience are at your service. 





























ALICE: Men have no consideration at all! 
I have a house to manage, a child to care 
for, meals to cook .. . and then, when Matt 
comes home from the office at night, he 
expects me to be as gay as a schoolgirl — 
even when my stomach’s in an uproar! 














HEY! OUR FAVORITE 
BAND’S ON THE 
RADIO! C'MON 

ALICE —LETS DANCE! 





| CAN'T MATT- 
| FEEL JUST 
AWFUL ! 

















ALICE: I told Matt I’'d been feeling badly 
ever since we returned home from the 
party we attended last night . . . and had 
gotten no sleep. He mumbled somethin 
about acid indigestion due to wee 4 
gence and walked out of the room. 









THIS 1S WHAT 
YOU NEED, BABY. 
(TLL MAKE You 
FEEL FINE IN 














ALICE: He handed me Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia, saying: “Besides being a crack- 
erjack of a laxative, Phillips’ is one of the 
fastest, most effective antacids known. 
Taken at bedtime, it relieves sleep-robbing 
acid indigestion almost at once.” 


50 gett 


Livi’ or Jlpeys 


Get the 50¢ bottle:, Contains three times as much 
as the 25¢ size. Also in convenient, pleasant-tast- 
ing tablet form—25¢ a'box, less than 1¢ a tablet. 
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PHILLIPS" 
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ALICE: How right he was! I felt better be- 
fore our pet orchestra went off the air... 
and I slept—oh, how I slept! Thanks to 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia and husbands 
like Matt, I guess being a woman isn’t 
tough — well, not too tough — after all! 


yuk OF MAGNESiy 
2 Rest Ounce \ Pre 50 tonks 


ANTACID «LAXATIVE 
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subcommittee, headed by Sen. H. Alex- 
ander Smith of New Jersey. The Smith 
committee is now considering the com- 
pulsory health system strongly advocated 
by President Truman and_ emphasized 
more recently by Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Oscar R. Ewing at the National 
Health Assembly in Washington, May 1-4 
(Newsweek, May 10 and 17). 

Twisted Figures: In checking medi- 
cal statistics, the Brookings researchers dis- 
covered that compilations without analysis 
in many cases conveyed “an exaggerated 
impression of the lack of medical care.” 

For instance, they said, draft rejections, 
often quoted as proof of national health 
deficiency, were not necessarily made on 
the basis of poor health. Some were for 
lack of height, loss of a finger, or other 
minor impairments in no way related to 
health. In fact, as the need for manpower 
increased and standards were lowered, 
many of the men originally rejected were 
later accepted as fit for service. 

The researchers also found in examining 
statistics that “the disinclination of the 
average family to give medical care prior- 
ity over nonessentials is often confused 
with inability to pay.” A compulsory pro- 
gram would call for “great government 
regulation.” Hence there is doubt in the 
minds of these experts whether it would 
“encourage initiative and development.” 

Improvement of health conditions in the 
extremely poor rural areas calls for an ap- 
proach “radically different” from subsi- 
dies, the researchers said. They urged the 
improvement of economic activities or the 
removal of the people to better areas. For 
families not able to pay for medical care, 
it was recommended that public funds or 
philanthropy be provided. 


Nutrition and the Newborn 


The belief that a pregnant woman must 
consume twice as much food because she 
is “eating for two” has gone the way of 
other old wives’ tales. But the fact that 
what she eats during pregnancy is a sig- 
nificant factor in her child’s health was 
given substantial scientific proof in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation last week. 

Of the 216 births studied at the Boston 
Lying-In Hospital by Dr. Harold C. Stuart 
and Bertha S, Burke of the Department of 
Maternal and Child Health, Harvard Uni- 
versity, mothers in the poorest diet group 
had all the stillborn children, all but one 
of those who died in the newborn period 
(first month), all but one of the prema- 
ture babies, most of those with congenital 
defects, and all the children described as 
“functionally immature.” 

On the other hand, the study showed 
that 94 per cent of the children born to 
mothers with good or excellent prenat:l 
diets were in good or excellent physical 
health at birth. 
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This new million-pound telescope on Mt. Palomar 
Swings so friction-free that you can move it with your finger. 


The reason lies in precise balance, and a new oil by 
Socony-Vacuum. The whole mechanism floats on thin films 
of oil, shown in red on the bearing (above). Valves regulate 
the flow, hold the oil film thickness to less than five thou- 
sandths of an inch. 


It was a tough lubrication problem. But Socony- 
Vacuum solved it, set up a Correct Lubrication program 
for the entire telescope. This same advanced lubrication 
thinking can be yours for your plant. Ask for it now. 


World’s 
Biggest “Eye” 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. INC, and Affiliates 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP 
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When engineers want to know 
how a huge new airplane will per- 
form in the air, they don’t have to 
wait until the craft is built to find 
out. They prove their design, or 
locate its “bugs,” by testing an exact 
scale model in the laboratory wind 
tunnel. So, too, does the G.T.M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man — pre- 
solve new problems in conveyor belt 
transportation by working in high- 
fidelity miniature. 


Supriose the problem is — can a 
helt conveyor be operated across a 
range of hills, with the same belt 
carrying loads in two directions, 
simultaneously? To check 
that, under normal operating 
conditions, would require a 
private mountain, huge 


shovels, thousands of tons of 


bf 


rock to test-haul—at a cost of a good 
many thousands of dollars. 


By building a scale model — with 
belt, idlers, pulleys, motors and load 
all reproduced in exact ratio, the 
G.T.M. has already developed a 
system of “two-way” belt conveyors 
and has solved the problem of high- 
positive and high-negative (regen- 
erative) loads occurring in sequence 
in a single belt. 


Working in miniature has enabled 
the G.T.M. to determine accurately 
such factors as the amount of tension 
and stretch developed in accelerating 
belts; the distance a belt will coast 
after a power shut-off; ratio 
of load capacity to belt 
speed; proper location of 
counterweights and other 


basic data without which it 


is impossible to specify correctly a 
high-tonnage, cross-country con- 
veyor installation. 


It saves users money. This pre- 
tested “know-how” makes Goodyear 
conveyors the most efficient and 
economical you can install. Proof of 
that is the fact that both the world’s 
longest run and highest lift-belt con- 
veyor systems are Goodyear installa- 
tions — along with the vast majority 
of the other outstanding long-haul 


and high-lift belts! 


If you need a conveyor consult 
the G.T.M. — see the wealth of engi- 
neering evidence with which he 
backs up his recommendations and 
youll see why it pays to specify 
Goodyear. To bring him to your 
office, write: Goodyear, Belting 
Sales Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 
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BORG-WARNER HAS BEEN WORKING 
HAND IN HAND WITH STUDEBAKBR 
FOR 3 DECADES! | 
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Seymour— Scientific American 


Lights of life: Bioluminescence is found in many varieties of fish 


Glimmer, Glimmer 


A South American beetle is known as 
the “railroad worm” because it has a row 
of greenish-yellow lights along its sides and 
a red tail light. A Mediterranean squid, 
when disturbed, emits a brilliant luminous 
liquid. A fish in Indonesia harbors con- 
stantly glowing bacteria under its eyes, 
turning these headlights on and off with 
an auxiliary eyelid. : 

These are examples of “living light” re- 
corded in last week’s Scientific American 
- by Prof. E. Newton Harvey, Princeton 
University biologist and leading authority 
on the weird phenomenon of biolumines- 
cence. 

From fireflies to bacteria, Harvey knows 
of 40 orders of animal life and two groups 
of plants that can generate light through 
a mechanism still imperfectly understood 
by science. Among aquatic creatures, the 
talent is confined to those living in salt 
water; one of the puzzles is that no fresh- 
water species luminesce. The phosphor- 
escence of the sea, often observed when a 
wave breaks or an oar dips, is due to 
millions of protozoa too small to be seen 
individually with the naked eye. Sapro- 
phytic bacteria will cause dead fish and 
meat stored in refrigerators to light up 
without benefit of electricity. 

Lueiferin: Attempting to analyze the 
light-giving chemical, which has been 
named luciferin, Harvey has extracted a 
luminous blue fluid from the luminous 
gland of Cypridina, a small marine crus- 
tacean. Luciferin consists of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and phosphorus, and 
its emission of light occurs when it is 
oxidized; beyond that, little is known of 
this substance, but chemists hope some 
day to synthesize it. 

If they do, could the material be used 
for practical illumination? “Calculation 
indicates,” Harvey says, “that a room 
whose walls were covered with a bright 
culture of luminous bacteria would be light 
enough for reading. However, no chemi- 
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luminescence has yet been devised for 
general lighting. It would be overopti- 
mistic to say that the use of living light 
is just around the corner. On the other 
hand only an unwise scientist would assert 
that it is impossible.” 


The Dimming Galaxies 


As a Netherlander in the East Indies, 
Dr. E. A. Kreiken considers himself an 
“experienced jailbird” because he did time 
in four different Japanese concentration 
camps. As president-curator of the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia, in Batavia, he has 
since had the difficult task of handling a 
mixed Indonesian and European student 
body during the turbulence of the native 
push toward independence. With all this 
mundane trouble Kreiken finds it easy, as 
an astronomer, to face the bleak future of 
a universe that seems to be expanding it- 
self gradually into nothingness. 

During the last few months Kreiken 
has been looking over the astronomical 
facilities of the United States, including the 
200-inch telescope being readied for action 
atop Palomar Mountain, Calif. Last 
week, preparing to return to his home uni- 
versity and the twin 35-inch-lens telescope 
of Bosscha Observatory, Bandung, Java, 
Kreiken airily discussed the dismal con- 
clusions astrophysicists have drawn about 
the fate of the universe. 

The universe known to the 100-inch 
telescope, reaching out half a billion light- 


years in all directions, is estimated to con- . 


tain some 200,000,000 galaxies—each of 
them equivalent to the entire Milky Way 
plus all the individual stars that can be 
seen from the earth. The new 200-inch 
telescope, by doubling the range of seeing, 
should make eight times as many visible— 
if they continue at the same’rate. 
There’s a Limit: Would still bigger 
telescopes bring correspondingly greater 
numbers into view? To Kreiken, the an- 
swer is no. The observed expansion of the 
universe shows that the more distant the 
galaxy, the more rapidly it is retreating 





WATER COOLERS, 


Help keep employees efficient 


for as little as 2 cents a day 


Happy workers are busy workers. And 
nothing’s more important to happiness 
than having plenty of refreshing, invig- 
orating drinking water— when you want 
it. What's more, it costs surprisingly lit- | 
tle to build morale, in office, store or 
factory, by installing Frigidaire Water 
Coolers, Bottle type models require no 
installation work beyond plugging-in to 
electric outlet. And all types of Frigid. | 
aire Water Coolers operate with amazing 
economy. Available in range of sizes, 


Powered by the famous 
METER-MISER MECHANISM 
Cuts current cost fo the bone 


Simplest refrigerating mechanism ever 

_ built! Sealed-in-steel —oiled for life. 
Backed by special 5-Year Warranty. 
See Frigidaire — for products you can de- 
pend on... a name you can depend on 
... a dealer you can depend on! Find 
nearest Frigidaire Commercial Dealer's 
name in Classified Phone Directory un- 
der “Water Coolers” or “Refrigeration 
Equipment.” Or write: Frigidaire, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio; Leaside 12, Ontario. 
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You're twice as sure with two greaf names 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Commercial Refrigeration © Air Conditioning | 
Electrical Appliances for the Home 
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How to Save 
five ways 
on Packaging 


Read how Acme Steelstrap enabled maker of 
aluminum garage doors to save materials, labor, 
freight costs, On, and damage claims 


FIVE-WAY SAVING IN ACTION. Acme methods and tools and Acme Steelstrap 
make this package of four aluminum garage doors ‘Bound to Get There.” 





Tubular Aircraft Products Company, 
Los Angeles, make these popular 
aluminum garage doors. L4 


Management considered their pre- 
vious method of packaging too slow 
and expensive. 


After consulting with an Acme 
Shipping Specialist, the company 
adapted Acme methods to bring 
about this 5-way saving: 


shipments for reduction in 
package materials inventory. 


Package and doors reach cus- 
tomers clean, good-looking, 
undamaged for reduction in 
damage claims. 


For details on how we have helped 
many other companies get compar- 
able savings—and how we can work 
with you—just clip and mail the 
coupon for the new free booklet, 
“SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 

STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


1 Acme Steelstrapped tele- 
scope corrugated con- 
tainers bring a saving in 
materials. 



























2 Packaging is easier and SUSSDOEASSSETERO ORE 
four ti i 
- mes faster for big z Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-58 
saving in labor. © @ 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Bic ° ° bi, © Please send me a copy of your case histo 
3 Reduction in package $ _ booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.’ ” 
weight means saving in 7 oe 
freight charges. A Name ~< 
° < 
4 Same precut corrugated @ Company ae 
board used in carton will ° o— 
package one to four-door = ow 
e 
e City ‘) Zone........State 
Doc . 
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from us. If telescopes ever reach out to 
galaxies retreating at the speed of light, 
they will not be able to see them—because 
the light will not get back to us. Galaxies 
beyond that range might well exist, but 
they would be “over the horizon” of space- 
time and forever invisible. 

As time goes on, with the universe ex- 
panding ever faster, more and more gal- 
axies would disappear beyond that horizon. 
Eventually (in some billions of years) the 
local galaxy would be alone in space. To 
the lay observer that would mean little 
change in the night sky, since only one 
galaxy, Andromeda, is now visible to the 
eye as a faint starlike blur. But the local 
galaxy marked by the Milky Way is itself 
expanding in spiral fashion. One by one, 
in the multibillion-year future, the indi- 
vidual stars would retreat beyond the 
range of the eye, and then beyond the ken 
of the greatest telescopes—if any observ- 
ers remain on earth in the ultimate epoch 
of starless nights and a dimming sun. 


Shots in the Dark 


When American troops landed on Oki- 
nawa in April 1945 they had a secret 
weapon with which they could hunt down 
enemy infantrymen in darkness. It was 
the sniperscope—a 5-pound optical de- 
vice mounted on a carbine, which sent out 
a beam of invisible infra-red light and con- 
verted the reflection, by an electronic tube, 
into a’ visible image. 

That much has been told before. Last 
week, in the latest volume* of the official 
history of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, it was disclosed that 
this remarkable “eye” could have been 
used at least a year earlier in - Eu- 
ropean campaign. 

The historical account, edited ” Prof. 
George R. Harrison, dean of science at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, re- 
veals that the Army successfully tested 
the sniperscope late in 1943. 

“Although quantity production of the 
instrument was ordered at that time,” the 
book reports, “the sniperscope became the 
victim of rather curious security measures, 
did not see action in the European 
theater, and was not employed in the Pa- 
cific until the last battle of the war. Its 
use by Army ground forces was held up 
by the fact that the Navy did not wish to 
have its own successful use of ship-borne 
infra-red equipment endangered by the 
likelihood of a sniperscope’s falling into 
enemy hands.” 

When it was finally used in the Pa- 
cific, “30 per cent of all Japanese cas- 
ualties in the early stages of the battle 
for Okinawa were attributable to the 
sniperscope and to the deadly accuracy of 
American riflemen, who, for the first time, 
could see in the dark.” 





*APPLIED Puysics: ELECTRONICS, Optics, METAL- 
LuRGY. Edited by C. G. Suits, George R. Harrison, 
and Louis Jordan. 456 pages. Little, Brown. $6. 
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Matchless Moments with Oxford Paper 





by Tony Barlow 
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: HAPPY IS THE PRINT SHOP 
THAT HAS DISCOVERED A 

VERSATILE NEW PERFORMER— 

OXFORD ENGRAVATONE COATED 














Happy indeed, and profitable too! 


Engravatone Coated is a paper that 
can be used on a wide variety of letter- 
press jobs —catalogs, booklets, enve- 
lope enclosures, magazines— any kind 
of letterpress work that requires a 
quality paper. . 


In fact it is building a remarkable 
record for trouble-free press per- 
formance. 


Engravatone Coated has many highly 
valuable features to commend it. 
Brilliant white color. Good affinity 
for ink and high opacity. Its printing 
surface, while glossy, avoids glare, 
and is especially designed for fine 
half-tone reproduction. 


Of course Engravatone Coated, like 
all Oxford Papers, must pass countless 
(uality inspections and checks at every 
stage of the manufacturing operation. 





Then and only then is this fine print- 
ing paper ready to meet Oxford’s 
high performance standards. 


For practical suggestions that will 
help you select exactly the right paper 
for any printing job, call in your 





Included in Oxford’s line of 
quality printing and label 
papers are: Polar Superfine 
Enamel, Maineflex Enamel 
Offset, Maineflex C15 Litho, 

Mainefold Enamel, White 
.. Seal Enamel, Engravatone 


ish, Superand Antique, Aqua- 
set Offset and Duplex Label. 





“Coated, Carfax English Fin- 





Oxford Paper Merchant. Oxford Paper 
Merchants are in 48 key cities from 
coast to coast, ready to serve you. 


Consult your Oxford Paper Merchant when- 
ever you need practical assistance in securing 
better printing. 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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The Cosmopolitan, $425; with FM $490. 
Other models from $179.50 to $895. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 












due to travel motion, 
RELIEVED 
with the aid of 









aids in quieting 
the nervous system 





‘Buy Savings Bonds 





COOL 
ALL NIGHT! 


‘COOL 
ALL DAY! 












Guest - controlled 
air conditioning 
+» Noiseproofing 
+».and a radio 
in every room! 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARES 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


$7.50 ce 
Amazing results in sales, ew oti _— 
tacts... saves time and m asy 
to use GEM STENCIL DU PL iC ATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type ‘of business and organization 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM:OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days,“Send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. + Dept. 134 
513 Olive St. + St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY «+ FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Lennox 


ST. LOUIS 
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Mullen Goes West 


Frank E. Mullen was a strapping Kansas 
boy, one year out of Iowa State College, 
when he bumped into radio in 1923. Farm- 
news editor of The Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal, Mullen was offered another job as 
radio editor of The Stockman and Farmer, 
a Pittsburgh agricultural weekly. Not un- 
til too late did he find out that this did 
not mean writing for the paper but pro- 
ducing a farm show on station KDKA. 
The show was a success. And so was Mul- 
len—who had got the notion that radio 
was a good advertising medium and sold 
KDKA on its first commercial program. 

Three years later, when the Radio Corp. 
of America organized NBC, Mullen was 
on hand as a farm-program expert, work- 
ing out of Chicago. Largely owing to Mul- 
len’s pressure, Chicago grew into a central 
program origination point, as well as a net- 
work commercial center. And as NBC grew 
in importance so did Mullen. He was 
elected executive vice president in 1940, 
second only to President Niles Trammell, 
with whom he had worked in Chicago. To 
the hard-driving commercial genius of the 
Trammell-Mullen team goes much of the 
credit for NBC’s present commercial emi- 
nence in American radio. 

Hence last week it came as a surprise to 
the trade to learn that on July 1 Mullen, 
now 52, would resign his near $60,000-a- 
year post to take over the presidency of 
G. A. Richards’s three 50,000-watt sta- 
tions, KMPC in Hollywood, WGAR in 
Cleveland, and WJR in Detroit. 








RADIO 





Though Variety estimates that Mullen’s 
new berth will pay him $100,000 a year 
plus a large share of station stock, it will 
be no soft job. A Hearst supporter and 
Red hater, Richards is currently under 
Federal Communications Commission in- 
vestigation for alleged slanting of the 
news, particularly at KMPC. One of 
Mullen’s first jobs will be to get the 
stations out of what appears to be a 
tight spot. 

But whatever new battles Mullen will 
fight, his departure left a big hole at NBC. 
Last week Trammell announced a _ re- 
shuffle that distributed to four executives 
Mullen’s former duties. Of these the most 
important went to Sidney Strotz, NBC’s 
vice president in charge of the Western 
Division. Effective immediately, Strotz will 
not only continue his old duties but will 
also take over supervision of television— 
which under Mullen made its greatest 
strides in the past year. 


Critics’ Criticism 

To serve radio somewhat as the Drama 
Critics Circle now serves the theater, the 
radio editors of sixteen trade papers, mag- 
azines (including NEwswEEk), and news- 
papers last fall formed the Radio-Tele- 
vision Critics Circle of New York. This 
week, on a special WJZ program, the Cir- 
cle made no awards, but reported on the 
past twelve months in radio: 
> “Judging the networks in their relation- 
ship to the community, in terms of public 
service, responsibility, information, and 
entertainment, the Circle cites the Colum- 


European 
Leave Us.Face It: Abe Burrows, gagster who is.currently to be 
heard clowning over the air (CBS, Saturday, 7:30-7:45 p.m. 
EDT), sees himself as television viewers may someday see him. 


Newsweek 
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bia Broadcasting System as the outstand- 
ing network of the year.” 
> The outstanding new program develop- 
ments were Child’s World and Candid 
Microphone, both, ABC programs. And 
ABC, the Circle ‘noted, “deserves high 
praise for ending one of the radio network 
taboos with its tastefully presented docu- 
mentary on venereal disease.” 

> “Comedy . . . deserves a better fate. 
Tt could use newer jokes, fewer localisms, 
less playing to the studio audience, less 
pandering to the lowest common denom- 
inator in taste and intelligence.” 

> NBC was praised for doing the most to 
promote television in the past year, dis- 
playing in its dramatic shows “an improv- 
ing talent for production and even occa- 
sional virtuosity in camera technique and 
in direction.” However, the critics pointed 
out that a “deficiency in television’s prog- 
ress has been the immaturity of its enter- 
taimment and its failure to attract the dis- 
criminating viewers with a more generous 
portion of education and_ public-service 
features.” 

> Finally the Circle officially regretted the 
forthcoming departure of Clifford Durr 
from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to enter private work. Durr, the 
Circle said, “went directly to the +public 
to inform listeners of their rights under 
the Communications Act. In so doing, he 
learned enough of the people’s reactions 
to radio practices to serve the industry 
far better than the industry’s polls—de- 
spite opposition and often ingratitude— 
as both a human safety valve and a con- 
science.” 


Inflation 


In 1938, Paramount Pictures, Inc., de- 
cided that a movie company might profit- 
ably tie in with the then embryonic tele- 
vision industry. Hence it bought stock in 
the Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, which 
today is one of the leading television 
manufacturer-broadcasters. But after a 
decade of thinking the matter over, the 
film company’s executives concluded ‘that 
they were “not sure television broadeast- 
ing is parallel to Paramount’s other inter- 
ests.” So last week the firm offered for 
sale the DuMont stock for which it paid 
$164,000 ten years ago. The 1948 asking 
price: “in the neighborhood of ten million 
dollars.” 


Reporter Detectives 


’ Bernard J. Prockter has spent the last 
three of his 39 years in one of the world’s 
most precarious jobs—that of independent 
radio producer. To date he has prospered 
moderately with two shows—a quiz called 
Quick as a Flash (Mutual, Sunday 5:30- 
f pm. EDT) and a dramatic program 
called The Big Story (NBC, Wednesday. 
10-10:30 p.m., EDT). 

The Big Story, which has been giving 
May 24, 1948 











IF your car feels like thes.its time fo 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 











HAT cusuiony FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH Mappa, 





You want lubrication that does its stuff — not for just a couple 
of hundred miles — but for 1,000 miles and more. That calls 
for tougher, longer-lasting Marfak Chassis Lubrication. It really 
sticks to bearings and wear points. You can feel it in the cushiony 
way your car rides and the easy way it handles. Applied by chart, 
never by chance. Ask your ' 
nearby Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend, your car ever had, for 
Marfak Lubrication. 











THE TEXAS COMPANY A 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES | | 








Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night featuring 
Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Said the Blind Vet to the Legless Vet... 


Candid Microphone, the ABC ven- 
ture that roves into strange places for 
secret recording of natural dialogue 
(Thursday, 9:30-10 pm., EDT), came 
up last week with a gem worth record- 
ing in print. The scene is the New York 
office of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans; the participants are two of the 
almost forgotten men, the lads who 
were disabled in the recent war. In the 
conversation that follows — excerpts 
taken from the actual script — A repre- 
sents a man who lost both eyes in the 
flash from a 90-millimeter ack-ack gun; 
B gave up a leg. 


A: When I first got blind I used to 
didn’t trust myself out. No. Not by 
myself. But after I got blind awhile .. . 
and oh . . . I got so I could go any 
place with a cane . . . just as big as I 
could with a dog. 

B: Were you married before you got 
into the service? 


A: No... no. I got married after 
I come out. 
B: That .. . that’s a question every- 


body asked me, too. I don’t know why 
they ask that. I guess they—they— 
they’re askin’ they want to know if we 
were married after we become disabled 
or before. 

A: Oh, yes. A lot of people ask me 
do I...haveI...uh... was my 
wife uh . . . I was goin’ with my wife 
before I went in the service ...no.. 
T never seen my wife. 

B: Never seen your wife. 

A: Never seen her. 

B: Yeh ...I dunno... they ask me 
that question, too... they uh... I 
dunno. I guess they wait and see if a 
one-legged man is capable of gettin’ 
married or . . . if a blind man is capable 
of gettin’ married. 

A: That’s true. 

B: I think that’s what they’re look- 
in’ for. 

A: A lot of ’em don’t think you’re 
capable of doin’ these things but you 
can do ’em. 

B: Yeh .. . they ask you that ques- 
tion. I very seldom ever . . . you know 
.. . I just accepted the fact when I 
lost it that’s . . . that’s all there is to 
it. It’s .. . I'm a one-legged man and 
that’s all there is to it but every once 
in awhile I'll . . . Pll get a longin’ for 
the leg like a . .. when I’m walkin’ up- 
stairs mostly .. . 

A: An’ Id like to see the uh... 
expression on some people’s face on the 
subway when I take the dog in... . I 
would like to see that . . . you can 
hear ‘em whisperin’ all over the car 


but you can’t hear what they’re sayin’. 


B: Especially your animal there 
who’s exceptionally good looking . . . 
they begin to admire ’im and you know 
... they’ve heard so much about see- 
ing-eye dogs. 

A: That’s right. 

B: And like... uh... what I uh 
.. . happens to me most to attract at- 
tention is I get a kick out of the kids 
you know . . . they'll see me and the 
first thing you know they'll be telling 
Mommy that “there’s a man with a 


broken leg.” (Laugh) . and the 
mothers’ll become . . . usually they be- 
come embarrassed and they _ start 


shushin’ ’em which makes the matter 
only worse. 

A: That’s right. 

B: Uh... you know... their moth- 
ers . . . they get real flustered up, 
y know, and they “sh-h-h-h-h . . . don’t 
say that now.” 

A: That’s right. 

B: An’ they ... you know ... an’ 
if they’d just let it roll off the uh... 
the matter would pass off . . . 

A: Certainly. 

B: Tryin’ to shush up the child, why 
they make it all the more noisy. 

A: Uh... when I had a great laugh 
... I was a-goin’ uptown the other day 
and about seven .. . eight little kids 
standin’ on the sidewalk . . . so I guess 
they all know me . . . they see me a lot 
around there an’ they say . ... start 
singin’ a song, “Here comes the blind 
man .. . leadin’ a blind dog.” And I 
like to roared! (Laugh.) Just had a lit- 
tle song goin’, you know. (Laugh.) 

B: Well . . . they don’t mean noth- 
in’ by it. I mean uh . . . I'd sooner I 
. .. I try to stop and explain to ’em. 

A: Oh yes. 

B: The next time they’re not so nosy 
an’ they wouldn’t maybe embarrass 
somebody else who don’t feel the way 
you do about it. 

A: But I... Id rather have a kid 
do that to me than to have a grown-up 
to do it. I mean . . . several times on 
the subway .. . me and my wife sittin’ 
side by side and somebody standin’ 
up and whisper to my wife, “Is he 
blind?” ; 

B: Yeh. 

A: Stuff like that, y’know. 

B: Yeh. 

A: An’ that... ah... that gets 
you all backwards or something. 

B: Yeh .. . that gets ya. Yeh... 
that does. It . . . it’s obvious that the 
man is blind but I dunno . . . that’s... 
that’s some people . . . You just... 
we just gotta put up with ’em. 

A: Oh yes .. . We gotta put up 
with ‘em. Yes. 




























Bing Crosby, the opposition on ABC, a 
run for his rating, was inspired by a 
Newsweek article. In it Prockter read 
that the Sigma Delta Chi award for the 
nation’s best reporting had gone to James 
McGuire of The Chicago Times for his in- 
vestigations clearing Joseph Majezek of a 
99-year murder sentence (NEWSWEEK, 
May 27, 1946). Put on the air in April 
1947, Prockter’s show each week since has 
honored a different reporter with a $500 
prize and a dramatization of his biggest 
story. About half the stories have been 
murder solutions. Most of the rest have 
concerned other crimes or have been ex- 
poses. 

Case of the Burned Bedy: Last 
week’s story was that of Robert P. Early 
of The Indianapolis Star. Like most of the 
programs, the incident had occurred some 


Newsweek—Ed We 
Prockter airs reporters’ big stories 


years ago—for it is a Prockter rule that 
all cases dramatized must be off the police 
books. When it happened, Early was a 
24-year-old reporter assigned routine cov- 
erage of a burned car which contained a | 
body. Thanks to his probing, the police dis- 
covered the case was not accident but 
murder. When he received Big Story’s 
$500 award last week, Early was 42 and 
managing editor of The Star. 

To dig up such stories Prockter and his 
staff spend hours poring over newspapers 
and investigating suggestions which come 
in from listeners and papers alike. Once a 
big story is uncovered, Prockter, by phone 
and mail, digs out every available bit of in- 
formation on the reporter, his paper, his 
beat, and his private life—even such de- 
tails as whether he chews gum or smokes 
a meerschaum pipe. 

With the 60th program coming up this 
week, Prockter has yet to run into the 
producer’s usual dilemma: a drought in 
story ideas. Newspaper files are full of 
exploits still to be uncovered, and The Big 
Story has a full stock of $500 awards to 
give, as Prockter says, “to the hundreds 
of reporters who don’t get the Pulitzer 
Prize.” 
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Bob Watson gains more than time traveling American's new DC-6 Flagship. 
He gains the opportunity to use extra time for the most precious things in life .. . 














He enjoys more time at home with his family—a reward of air travel appreciated 


by wife and children! Yet he travels more than ever before, getting more work done at his 
desk and out of town... 





And he’s respected—because the man who travels by air stamps himself as forward- 
looking, sure of himself. Friends and neighbors admire his ability to make the most of liv- 
ing. Bob has made a habit of going places by air—a habit of happiness for himself and his 
family, a habit of usefulness to his community, a habit of success in business. Traveling is 
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Ex-Sports Editor 


As sports editor, Stanley Woodward had 
given The New York Herald Tribune some- 
thing to brag about. From his staff of high- 
priced talent—Red Smith, columnist, Joe 
H. Palmer, racing expert, Jesse Abramson, 
Al Laney, Rud Rennie, and others—Wood- 
ward demanded and got the best. A good 
writer himself, he tolerated no clichés, 
no jargon, no slipshod prose. 

As a result, The Trib’s sports pages 
generally rate among the most literate and 
readable in the country. But last’ week 
The Trib fired Woodward. Neither Man- 
aging Editor George Cornish, who 
did the deed, nor officials up to 
President Helen Reid wanted to 
talk about it. The actual reasons, 
however, boiled down to this: 
Woodward was not in sympathy 
with management policies. 

Plain Talk: To this, the 
sports editor would readily plead 
guilty. As an executive, he pre- 
sumably 
along with the firings that have 
taken place on The Herald Trib 
since the death of Ogden Reid 
early last year. But he didn’t 
like them, and he said so: “T guess 
I was outspoken, but I never 
have kept to myself my feelings 
about The Tribune.” 

Shortly ‘before The Herald 
Trib’s economy purge last year, 
Woodward was asked to supply 
two candidates from his own de- 
partment. Waggishly he 
gested to Cornish: “Woodward 
and Red Smith.” Then he took a 
neatly timed week of his va- 
cation. By the time he got back 
the firings had become Guild 
grievances—but Woodward’s staff 
was unscarred, The 

Not long ago City Editor Joe 
Herzberg. who had put into a book the 
high esteem he once held for district leg 
men, fired seven as obsolete. Three later 
were reimstated after the guild unit voted 
to strike. Woodward made it plain’ he 
would not cross a picket line. 

About the same time The Herald Trib 
retired editorial writer William Houghton, 
a still active veteran of more than 30 years, 
and August Heckscher, Yale classmate 
(36) of Whitelaw Reid, who sueceeded 
his father as editor of the paper, went on 
the editorial staff. 

Ninth: A dozen-odd colleagues threw 
an unofficial farewell party for Houghton, 
in the backroom of Jack Bleeck’s Herald 
Trib hangout. There the 6-foot-plus and 
massively muscular Woodward arose and 
in the presence of Elinore Herrick, The 
Trib’s personnel director, proposed this 
toast: “To the eighth-district man.” He 
sat down awhile, then came up with an 
afterthought: “To the ninth-district man.” 
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With that he swung his hand around to 
rake in everyone, including himself. 

Woodward also sometimes disagreed 
with top management as to what belongs 
on a metropolitan sports page. For ex- 
ample: Mrs. Reid recently wanted an 
eight-column banner and a lead with line- 
ups on women’s golf matches at eighteen 
clubs in the New York area. Woodward 
said “OK.” But he suggested it wasn’t a 
job for a seasoned reporter, and caustically 
asked for an office boy to round up the 
matches and an extra column of space 
hilled to “promotion.” 

When the ax fell, Woodward's job im- 
mediately went to Robert Cooke, 36-year- 








ninth-district man: Sports Editor Woodward 


old baseball writer and also Yale °36. But 
far into the night at Jack Bleeck’s, Herald 
Trib men argued the Woodward case. The 
issue became so hot that even an outsider 
got into it. At one point cooler heads had 
to part Broadway press agent Richard 
Maney (pro-Woodward) and William 
Robinson, Herald Trib. business manager 
(pro-dismissal). No blows landed, but 
there was a slight bit of damage: the 
spotting of Maney’s suit by a_highball 
hurled by the irate Robinson. 


Reds and Firings 


Can a newspaperman be fired because he 
is a Communist? 

The American Newspaper Guild’s consti- 
tution says “No.” Its Article II, Section 8 
(founder Heywood Broun’s clause) for- 
bids penalizing a member “by reason of 
sex, race, or religious or political con- 
victions.” The ANG’s biggest local also 


has a contract with the Communist Daily 
Worker in New York. 

But last week the ANG’s third largest 
local, the 1,000-member Washington News- 
paper Guild, openly challenged the Broun 
clause. The case involved Thomas Buchan- 
an, war veteran and science reporter, who 
was fired off The Washington Star solely 
because he admitted membership in the 
Communist party. 

The Star’s Guild contract , carries the 
familiar clause forbidding dismissals  ex- 
cept for “good and sufficient cause.” Even 
so, The Star’s unit made no issue of 
Buchanan’s firing, partly because he didn’t 
so request. But at the April meeting of the 
local the case was discussed on 
the floor. The membership ducked 
the issue and passed it instead to 
its executive board. 

Last week the board, by a 5-4 
vote (one abstention) , refused to 
make Buchanan’s firing a griev- 
ance case. In effect, the board was 
(1) saying that membership in 
the Communist party was “good 
and sufficient cause” to fire a 
guildsman or any other newsman, 
and (2) thumbing a nose at the 
ANG’s constitution. 

Unless the Washington local 
reverses itself, Buchanan’s case is 
a good bet to be appealed before 
the ANG’s executive board. But 
whether it is or not, for the ANG 
and for all newsmen, the firing 
raises a sizzling issue. Basically, 
it is the same faced by ten Holly- 
wood writers, now fighting in the 
courts. Can writing men be fired 
for their political convictions, es- 
pecially Red ones? 


a 


Holy Joe’s Bequest 


During his lifetime, Publisher 
Joseph E. (Holy Joe) Atkinson’s 
reporters turned up everywhere 
in droves to blanket the opposition by 
sheer force of numbers and provide the 
kind of coverage that made The Toronto 
Daily Star Canada’s biggest (circulation: 
369,000) , brassiest, and most liberal daily. 

Last week, when Atkinson died at 82 
of a heart attack, The Star ran true to 
form and then some. No fewer than 75 
columns were devoted to the big boss in 
the form of text (127 different stories) and 
pictures. 

Atkinson, orphaned at 14, took The Star 
from rags to riches in 48 years. By 1899 he 
had worked up from a small weekly east- 
ward via Toronto to managing editorship 
of The Montreal Herald. When a group of 
liberals bought The Star—circulation then 
7,000—for $32,000, they asked Atkinson to 
run it for them. He agreed, provided he 
got first crack at any stock any of the 
backers wanted to sell. By 1916 he had 
more than half of it. Meanwhile he had 
launched The Star Weekly, and by 1929 
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What a double—duty beauty! 


THE stunning new Packard Sta- 
tion Sedan is truly an entirely 
new kind of car. 

Here, for the first time, sedan 
luxury is combined with the real 
carry-all utility of a station wagon. 

Previewers tried to place their 
orders for this car months before 
production began. Conservative, 
habitual buyers of black sedans 
saw it and exclaimed, “That’s the 
car for me!” 


You have to see this dazzling 
new motor car with your own eyes 





to know what all the excitement’s 
about — because nothing else like 
it has ever rolled off any assembly 
line, anywhere! 

It’s equally at home carrying 
six distinguished passengers to a 
summer theater opening, a formal 
country club dance, or skimming 
over a country highway loaded 
with farm produce, camping 
duffle, or tack. 

You not only enjoy restful sedan 
comfort in the finest Packard tra- 
dition, but with a twist of the 


wrist the rear seat folds forward, 
tail gate lowers, to form a cargo 
platform nearly eight feet long! 

Roof, floor and structural side 
panels are of steel—strong, safe, 
rattle-free. The fine-grained wood 
panels are all of selected North- 
ern Birch. 

Don’t miss seeing this exciting 
new car— inside and out —at your 
Packard dealer’s! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





THE NEW 


PACKARD 


STATION 
SEDAN 


Out of this world... into your @ heart 
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Oka ts your Cheandbons 


It’s not primeval. Such a forest is as carefully tended as a well run 
business—which it actually is. Or a well run home—which it is, too. 
The creatures who live in it will be part of the woodland’s fascination 
for your grandson, when he and his friends camp and hike and fish 
there. But Nature, though lavish is destructive— unchecked. It takes 
planning and managing to make sure our forests are dedicated to the 
greatest good of the greatest number of people. 


St. Regis, with over 1,800,000 acres of timberland, has an ever 
growing sense of stewardship—as if these living things were lent, not 
owned. Our goal is intelligent use of our forests—growing and cutting 
and growing again—for that ideal yet attainable balance of sustained yield. 


So, for generations to come, millions of people the country over 
may have better, fuller lives, through the use of paper and paper 
products made from trees. And at the same time may have the won- 
der and the beauty and the riches of the woods themselves. 
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1,800,000 MILLS PLANTS ASSETS OVER |“), 5 
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MORE FOOD OF HIGHER QUALITY, GREATER NUTRITIONAL VALUE AND FINER FLAVOR 
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appetite. 
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for energy-building, good-tasting food 


Did you ever see a healthy, growing boy who 
didn’t have an unlimited appetite? By his daily 
between-meal raids on his mother’s food supply, 
he is simply satisfying his normal needs for 
energy-building food. For the rich, nourishing 
food that grows sturdy bones and a strong body. 
We, in America, are fortunate to have huge 





natural resources of the rich mineral ingredients 
used in the plant foods required for large yields 
of food containing the vital elements 

in a well-balanced, nutritious diet. 


New Noralyn Mine in Operation 


To meet the world-wide demand for phosphate, 

the major plant food ingredient, International 

has greatly expanded its production facilities. Its 

new Noralyn Mine, largest in America, is now 

in Operation near Bartow, Florida, in the heart of 

one of the richest phosphate deposits ever 

discovered. Its annual capacity of 1,500,000 tons 

will double International’s production of 

phosphates for both domestic and export markets. 
This increased supply of phosphate will be 

an important factor in the growth of the large 

crops needed here at home and for 

undernourished people in Europe and 

throughout the world. 








MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 




















had moved both it and the daily, debt free, 
into The Star’s 23-story $4,500,000 Toron- 
io skyscraper. 

Charity: Holy Joe Atkinson—the 
nickname stems from his devotion to 
Methodism and his teetotalism—willed his 
Star property intact to a charitable foun- 
dation bearing his name. The only question 
remaining was who would become the top 
man. 

It is no secret that young Joe Atkinson, 
boss of the business side, and his brother- 
in-law Harry C. Hindmarsh, editorial big 
shot, don’t get along. But they agree on 
one thing. The leftish and fortyish editorial 
writer Margaret Gould must go. Her in- 
fluence over Holy Joe has been the talk of 
Toronto newsrooms in recent years. Once, 
three vears ago, young Atkinson and Hind- 
marsh were sure they had her on the spot. 
They produced evidence that she was the 
M. Gould arrested and fined $25 for scrawl- 
ing a left-wing slogan on the wall of the 
Rainbow Gardens at Niagara Falls. 

Holy Joe heard his son and Hindmarsh 
out, didn’t believe them, and administered 
a disciplinary slap by removing their 
names from The Star’s masthead. Miss 
Gould later moved into a swank Forest 
Hill home near Atkinson’s own place. But 
Toronto newsmen thought her days on 
The Star were numbered. 


Mormon Spruce-Up 


For years the Mormon-owned Deseret* 
News in Salt Lake City. an evening news- 
paper, has played second fiddle to the 
morning Salt Lake Tribune, despite The 
News’s tremendous natural advantage. 
About 70 per cent of Utah’s population is 
Mormon, and therefore the population 
feels the same affinity for The News that 
a good Christian Scientist does for The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Why The News has not more fully ex- 
ploited this advantage long has puzzled 
newsmen in the Intermountain region. In- 
stead, it has pinched pennies and rocked 
along smugly, while The Tribune has built 
up a splendid state and regional coverage 
and, along with it, a circulation (87,237) 
which until lately more than doubled that 
of The News. 

But this week Granny, as The News 
used to be known, kicked up her heels and 
let it be known she was out to wrest first 
place from The Tribune in their wide, 
high, and dry Utah-Idaho-Nevada baili- 
wick. On May 16, decked out in her best, 
Granny made her first Sunday visit in 
history to the faithful. In the package 
were a 32-page comic and children’s news 
section, a 24-page farm, home, and garden 
section, an eight-page rotogravure section, 
six pages of sports, and, of course, the 
church news supplement on which some 
210,000 Mormon families of the Inter- 





Deseret, often confounded with ‘desert,’ is 
word coinage from the Book of Mormon connoting 
honeybee; hence, as applied in Utah, it means land 
of the honeybee. . 


Newsweek, May 24, 1948 








When Apostle Peterson is away . . . 


mountain region rely for announcements, 
texts of sermons in the Tabernacle at Salt 
Lake, and other church news. 

Sunday or Ne: Apparently, church 
membership itself had buried the long- 
standing News taboo against any edition 
requiring toil on the Sabbath. Said A. E. 
Bowen. member of the Council of Twelve 
Apostles of the church and chairman of 
the newspaper’s board: “We'll try and get 
it to bed by midnight. Anyway, The 
News has got the same ideas as any other 
newspaper. They [the readers] wanted a 
Sunday edition.” 

Everyone from copy boys to linotypists, 
reporters, and editors has been selling sub- 
scriptions. Premium to the sellers: $2 for 
each six-month subscription; to the buyer, 
a choice of kitchen knives, roller skates, or 
a child’s racer. The drive has pushed cir- 
culation up to 54,540 and it is still climbing. 

Like nearly every other lasting institu- 





... Durham manages without portfolio 





THE PRESS 


tion in Utah, The News was the brain 
child of Brigham Young, the great Mor- 
mon leader and colonizer who led the exo- 
dus west to Utah in 1847. Willard Rich- 
ards, Young’s counselor and first editor of 
the newspaper, wrote in the prospectus: 
“We shall speak freely, without regard to 
men or party, and when, like other men, 
we err, let him who has his eyes open 
correct us in meekness, and he shall re- 
ceive a disciple’s reward.” 

But there was nothing meek or mild 
about the battles with The Tribune in the 
‘arly days, when men wrote their editorials 
in stronghand. The Tribune was started 
in 1871 as an anti-Mormon organ. In 
1880 Charles W. Penrose, perhaps the 
greatest editor of The News, took over the 
Mormon journal and started battling with 
the editor of The Tribune, C. C. Goodwin, 
a pal of Mark Twain in his Nevada days. 
From then until the Mormons abandoned 
polygamy about the turn of the century, 
Penrose and Goodwin waged one of the 
most violent journalistic wars of the West. 

Goodwin’s Tribune once called Penrose 
“the bastard in charge of The News . 
psalm-singing male prostitute, God-de- 
formed wretch.” To which Penrose replied: 
“The advocates and apologists of the 
libertine, the prostitute, and the abor- 
tionist need a sedative . . . [The] internal 
filth that fills them is oozing from their 
facial openings. Every time [Goodwin] dips 
his pen in filth he jabs it right back in his 
own eyes.” 

Staid: No such billingsgate flavors 
New’ or Tribune columns today. Both vie 
to please Mormon and Gentile (the Mor- 
mon term for non-Mormons) alike, and 
both do it with plentiful news, comics, 
features, and promotion. In the current’ 
bid of The News to get back first place, 
the sandy-haired and youthful Wilby M. 
Durham has been the key figure. Over 
him sits Mark Peterson, long an editorial 
wheelhorse of The News, but Peterson’s 
travels as an apostle leave so much to 
Durham that he is called general manager 
without portfolio. Durham’s managing edi- 
tor is the young (35) Wendell Ashton, 
onetime reporter for the rival Telegram 
(owned by The Tribune) and ex-secretary 
of the Mormon Sunday school board. 

Despite the youth movement some of 
the ancient taboos of The News remain 
and are likely to do so for years to come. 
Mormon leaders frown on labor unions, 
and Mormon theology frowns on liquor, 
tobacco, tea, or coffee. In the editorial and 
composing rooms nobody smokes; nobody 
works under a union contract. The News 
takes no tobacco or liquor ads and, unless 
a cigarette is dangling from a_ villain’s 
mouth, excises the weed out of comic strips. 
Righteously right wing, The News insists 
it is politically neutral. It fought the New 
Deal “on principle” when most of its read- 
ers were voting New Deal. Now The News 
hopes more will vote for the paper’s own 
new deal. . 
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The better you live, the more oil you need... 


report on the 
most useful 


year 


N this country and through the world, human progress calls for more 
and more oil. To do their part in meeting the great need for oil in 1947, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and its affiliates performed the 
biggest job in their history. They produced more oil and delivered more 
products; took in and paid out more money; employed more workers 
and served more people than ever before. And far more than ever was 
spent for facilities to meet growing needs — 426 million dollars ina single 
year, paid for out of past and current earnings of the business. It was 
a year of great accomplishment; great progress. Here are some high- 
lights from this significant year, based on the Company’s Annual Report 


to its 171,000 stockholders... 


World-wide, the need for oil surpassed all 
records. To help meet the need, crude oil pro- 
duction by Jersey Company affiliates was increased 
8% over 1946, setting another new record. Their 
production was 14% of the world’s total for the year. 


In the U.S., too, the need was at record levels. 

Three million more cars to fuel than pre-war; 
twice as many tractors and trucks on farms; a mil- 
lion and a half more oil-heated homes; five times 
as many diesel locomotives. Total U.S. consumption 
of oil products was 11% greater than 1946, 12% 
greater even than the peak war year. In meeting 
this need, we set new output records month after 
month, accounting for 9% of U.S. total crude oil. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


The unusually hard winter made heating oil and 

kerosene supply a special problem. By extraor- 
dinary effort in refineries and hard work and long 
hours by people all along the line, we were able 
to deliver about 25% more of these products than 
in the winter before. 


With such big demand, big supply, and rising 

prices, money came in — and was paid out — 
in all-time record figures. Total dollar income 
reached $2,387,000,000 — 45% over 1946. Operat- 
ing charges and other deductions from income 
reached $2,118,040,000 — 44% over 1946. A record 
sum of $466,954,000 was paid to our employees. 





AND AFFILIATED 
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biggest, 


hardest, 


we ever had’... 


Net consolidated earnings of the Company and 

affiliates — $269,000,000 — equalled $9.83 per 
share, or 11.3% of total income as compared to 
10.8% in 1946. Dividends of $4.00 per share were 
paid by the parent Company. 


Most important dollar figure of the year was 

the 426 million dollars spent for new wells, 
plants, tankers, pipelines and all the other things 
it takes to get the oil you need. Part of a billion dol- 
lar program covering the two years 1947-48, it was 
by far the greatest capital investment we have ever 
faced. The money came almost entirely from earn- 
ings, past and current — money made on the job 
went back into the job. 


Transportation of oil was a big job. During the 

year, we bought 23 ocean-going tankers from 
the U.S. Maritime Commission, and early this 
year we ordered 6 new 26,000-ton, 16-knot ships, 
the largest we ever operated. Pipelines were pushed 
to new records — our trunk lines delivering 83 bil- 
lion barrel-miles, or 11 billion more than in 1946. 





In discovering new oil, we spent 5 times as 

much as pre-war — 16% more than last year. 
(Altogether, the country’s known oil reserves were 
increased by 600 million barrels during the year, 
in spite of record consumption. ) 


Cost of research also increased — $18,200,000 


was spent for new knowledge. Considerable 
progress was made in finding more efficient and 


(NEW JERSEY) 


COMPANIES 


lower-cost processes for making gasoline and other 
liquid fuels synthetically from natural gas, oil 
shale, and coal. 


l Labor-management relations remained ex- 

cellent, continuing our exceptional record of 
industrial harmony. Employee compensation was 
adjusted upward during the year to help meet ris- 
ing living costs. A total of $55,396,000 was saved 
in employee Thrift Plans, of which $20,987,000 was 
saved by employees and $34,409,000 contributed 
by the Company and its affiliates. 


“ie 1947 JOB WAS A BIG ONE. The jobs ahead 
are bigger still. In a democracy the responsibility 
for making a better world rests with the individual 
and the individual enterprise. It is clear that an 
enterprise like Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
must exercise a full realization of the social respon- 
sibilities of profit—must understand that the 
peace, advancement, and the security of the people 
of the world are the best guarantee of the Com- 
pany’s own progress and security. We intend now, 
as always, to demonstrate in action that the free, 
competitive American enterprise system is far 
superior to any other. We believe that the Com- 
pany and its affiliates are so organized, and their 
business so conducted, that they will continue to 
serve people well. 


Copies of the full report are available on request. Address 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
The earnings statement in this report satisfies the pro- 
visions of Section 11 (A) of the Securities Act of 1988. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Born: James KENNETH APPLETON, first 
son of film actress Martha O’Driscoll, 26, 
and Chicago manufacturer Arthur Apple- 
ton, 31; in Evanston, Ill., May 12. 


Birthday: Au SuHEAn, old vaudeville star 


who hit the big time more than twenty 
years ago with his partner, Ed Gallagher; 
his 80th, May 12. Shean doesn’t feel “more 
than 50 or 60” and scoffs at sentimental- 
ists “who gather in the Lambs Club and 
tell stories I was telling 50 years ago.” 


Engaged: Emity SALTONSTALL, 28, 
daughter of Sen. Leverett Saltonstall and 
Mrs. Saltonstall of Dover, Mass., and 
Ricuarp Evetyn Byrp Jr., 28, son of 
Antarctic explorer Richard E. Byrd and 
Mrs. Byrd of Boston. 


Married: Epwarp DmytryK, 40, Holly- 
wood director recently indicted on charges 
of contempt of Congress, and movie starlet 


JeAN Porter, 25, in Ellicott City, Md., 
May 12. Dmytryk was fired by RKO 
Studios last year after he refused to tell 


the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities whether he was a member of the 
Communist party. 


Honored: Katuryn Evizapetn (Kate) 
Situ, 38, radio singer, commissioned an 
honorary “colonel” in the Army Nurse 


Corps for her wartime entertainment of 
sick and wounded in Army hospitals; at the 
Pentagon in Washington, May 14. 


Died: Sex. Joun H. Overton, 12, of 


Louisiana, veteran of seventeen years in 
Congress; after a serious abdominal op- 


eration, in Bethesda Naval Hospital in 
Maryland, May 14. 

> Farner Epwarp J. FLANAGAN, 61, found- 
er of Boys Town in Nebraska; of a heart 
attack in Berlin, May 15 (see page 92). 
> Cuartes W. Taussic,.51, president of 
the American Molasses Co. and special 
adviser on Caribbean affairs to Secretary 
of State Marshall; of a heart attack in Bay- 
shore, L. 1., May 10. A close friend of the 
late President Roosevelt, Taussig was one 
of the six original “brain trusters” in the 
early New Deal days. 


Killed: Grorce Pork, 34, Columbia 
Broadcasting System correspondent in 
Greece, missing since May 9, whose bullet- 
pierced, trussed-up body was washed ashore 
at Salonika, May 16. He had tried to ar- 
range a secret meeting with Greek guer- 
rillas. 

> KatrHieen Lavy Hartincton, 28, daugh- 
ter of Joseph P. Kennedy, former United 
States Ambassador to Britain, and wid- 
ow of the Marquess of Hartington; in 
an airplane crash near Saint Bauzile. 
France, May 13. Her husband was killed 
in action during the war four months after 
their marriage in 1944 and one month after 
her brother, Joseph P. Kennedy Jr., die: 
while testing a new plane over England. 


Newsweek, May 24, 1948 
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Take Workman Service, Inc., of Chicago, New 
York, Minneapolis, Seattle and Los Angeles, 
for example. This firm provides a calculating 
service to more than 3,400 business concerns, 
handling overloads and peak period work. Cal- 
culating is Workman Service’s stock in trade. 
Naturally, they have tested a// calculators to 
find the fastest, most accurate and most efficient. 


It is especially significant that like other such 
firms, Workman Service uses Burroughs Calcu- 
lators almost exclusively. What a telling endorse- 


‘oe USED THAN ANY OTHER KIND-s 





ment for the greater speed, accuracy and 
simplicity of Burroughs Calculators! 


ACCEPT THIS FRIENDLY CHALLENGE! 


Comparison and tests will show you—just as 
they have shown Workman Service—that 
work can be handled faster, more accurately 
and at lower costs on Burroughs Calculators. 
Your local Burroughs representative chal- 
lenges you to let him prove it—with your own 
work and your own people. Call him up and 
tell him you’re ready to accept his challenge. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 


EASIER TO LEARN 





FASTER TO OPERATE 





THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS /§ 
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H-Hour for the Chartists 


The people who do most of the buying 
and selling of stocks fall into two broad 
(1) the fundamentalists, who 
study economic trends and their probable 
effect on stock prices, and (2) the chart- 
ists, who study the action of the market 
itself. 

Most chartists are little concerned with 
economic statistics. From studying the 
action of the market over long periods of 
time, they believe that quotations follow 
certain definite patterns. Why stock prices 
act that way is immaterial to the chartist; 
he is merely convinced that they do. 

The Break-Through: For the chart- 
ists—particularly the thousands who fol- 
low the Dow theory—Friday, May 14, was 
D Day. Since September 1946, the Dow- 
Jones industrial-stock average had fluctu- 
ated on their graphs within a very narrow 
range; the low, 163.21 in May 1947; the 
high, 186.85 in July 1947. Shortly after 
noon on Friday the industrial average 
burst through the July 1947 high. The 
Dow-Jones railroad-stock average had 
already surpassed its 1947 high five weeks 
earlier. 

According to the Dow theory, this con- 
firmed the existence of a bull market sine: 
May 1947, even though it did not guar 
antee how long it would last or how high 
stocks: would go. Some chartists, however, 
confidently predicted the uptrend would 
carry the Dow-Jones industrial average to 
235 or beyond before the turn was reached. 

Immediately — brokerage-office — switch- 
boards were jammed with incoming orders. 
As trading spurted the high-speed. ticker 
fell five minutes behind transactions on the 
stock exchange floor. Leading stocks shot 
up one to seven points. The Dow-Jones 
average of 300 industrial stocks jumped 
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rhe 70-group program is flexible, but new ideas, like parachuting howitzers, can change plans 


3.78 points to 188.60. Trading for the day 
totaled 3,836,500 shares, the biggest in 
eight years. 

Saturday the tempo increased. Cus- 
tomers jammed brokerage offices to watch 
quotations; curious spectators crowded the 
stock exchange galleries to see brokers 
swiftly executing trades. In two hours 
2,592,440 shares changed hands, the biggest 
volume for a Saturday in fifteen years. The 
Dow-Jones industrials gained another 1.62 
points. 

The Solid Side: To those who study 
economic trends, there was little in the 
news of the week te cause such optimism. 
True, the rail strike was forestalled and 
Russia seemed anxious for a peaceful set- 
tlement. There was growing belief that 
stock prices had been too low and the 
economic outlook more solid than it seemed 
a few months ago. 

But though the news was good, it could 
not account for the sudden market jump. 
Even the stock of the Chrysler Corp., tied 
up last week by a strike of 75,000 workers 
rose + points to 617%. For the moment, the 
chartists had taken over. 

The fundamentalists contented them- 
selves with the knowledge that no chart 
theory had yet proved infallible. Said one: 
“These theories can be expensive.” 


AVIATION: 


Planes for 70 Groups 


Last week, as Congress gave final ap- 
proval to the 70-group Air Force, grateful 
aircraft makers began to figure out pre- 
cisely what it meant. They discovered that 
the subject wasnt as crystal clear as its 
easy-reading digit title. They had to con- 





tent themselves with a few facts ani 


much conjecture: 

> Twelve to eighteen months will pass be- 
fore production gets into full swing. While 
there is talk of delivering the first of the 
4,262 planes authorized in the $3,198.- 
100,000 measure by January 1949, experts 
are less optimistic. President Truman, 
they point out, has the power to hold up 
procurement if he thinks there is a new 
gadget upcoming that should be incor- 
porated in the planes. So far, all that 
manufacturers can do is to study rough 
drafts of Army and Navy contracts and 
wait for letters of intent. The letters of 
intent should be followed by real contracts. 
> During 1948 manufacturers should pro- 
duce 3,000 military planes. Compared 
with the 1944 peak of 96,369 planes this is 
a drop in the bucket, but it is double the 
1947 production rate. 

P 1914S should find aircraft makers in the 
black for the first time since the war's 
end. Even after huge tax refunds the in- 
dustry lost $3,009,000 in “46 and 832. 
903,000 in °47. Sales in 1948 for the fifteen 
major producers may rise 25 to 30 per cent 
to a volume of $1,100,000,000. This com- 
pares with $722,000,000 in 1946 and 
$8 48,000,000 in 1947. 

> There will be no shortage of production 
facilities. The industry has a capacity of 
369,000,000 airframe pounds annually. A 
rate of 25,000,000 pounds this year and 
50,000,000 in 1949 (optimistic estimates) 
can be handled easily. 

> Few expect any trouble getting basic 
workers. Boeing, expanding its Wichita 
operations, advertised for 1,000) workers 
and received more applications than it 
could) handle. Employment, currently 
around 180,000, will rise to 270,000 work- 
ers for the first twelve to eighteen months 
of the program and may later go as high 
as 400,000, At its wartime peak aircraft 
manufacture employed 2,102,000 workers. 
However, there will be a definite shortage 
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WOODSTOCK 


Have your nearby Woodstock 
representative bring the newdeluxe (a= 
1948 model to your office. See how 
quiet and precision-perfect it 
really is. A demonstration will 
convince you of the ease, speed 
and pleasure it will add to your 
typists’ work. Give it a 
thorough test . . . check 

its many new features. 

Prove to yourself that 

this is the typewriter 


for your office. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY wooosrock. nuinors 
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The parasite jet fighter fits in a bomb bay 


of engineering, electronic, and design ex- 
perts, especially technicians who have 
knowledge of the newfangled jets. 

> The pressure for raw materials, while 
appreciable, will hardly be as catastrophic 
as some have feared. Steel, the really 
scarce material, is not used widely in air- 
craft, and the 70-group program will re- 
quire only a negligible amount of the na- 
tion’s annual output. If there is a head- 
ache it will come in the procurement of 
the high alloy steel required for jets. 
About 30,000 tons of aluminum—fifteen 
days of the annual output—will be re- 
quired. This may mean a tightening of 
aluminum supplies bui idle capacity can 
be reactivated. The worst pressure will be 
on gasoline where the supply is already 
tight. 

> Associated industries—those engaged in 
radio, armament, engine, and electronics 
manufacture—will be affected, since half a 
plane’s cost goes for accessories to clothe 
the airframe. However, stringent provi- 
sions for renegotiating contracts of $10,000 
and over will discourage manufacturers 
who can sell their wares elsewhere. 

For the aircraft makers the program is a 
reprieve from disaster, not a final pardon. 
There is still no long-term procurement 
program for aircraft; the present buying 
splurge may be just another flash fire. 
The desired long-term legislation exists 
but last week it was still reposing in the 
files of a congressional committee. 


Inventors at Work 


Within the aircraft industry, technical 
developments which might have a bearing 
on the ultimate buying program continued 
last week at a fast pace. 
>The McDonnell Aircraft Corp. an- 


74 


British Combine 


nounced that its parasite fighter, the 
XF-85, was undergoing ground and wind- 
tunnel tests. The tiny jet fighter has folding 
wings and can be carried in the bomb bay 
of a larger plane. 

> The Navy announced combination of a 
turbo-jet and ram-jet engine in a single 
plane, the Chance Vought Pirate. Hot 
gases from the turbo-jet exhaust feed into 
the ram-jet where more fuel is injected. 


PENS: 


Writing in Red 


To the postwar world the Buck Rogers- 
ish ball-point pen seemed just right. 
Though many functioned erratically, all 
sold sensationally, and Reynolds and other 
quick merchandisers cleaned up. The old- 
line Eversharp came out later with its 
“Capillary Action” ball-pointer and with- 
in six months netted $2,500,000. 

But to get out of the swift-moving, 
razzle-dazzle ball-point pen business. still 
wearing a shirt was a trick few could turn. 
Last week Eversharp’s stockholders read 
a sad case history in their 1947 annual 
report: 

P After the initial burst of sales, “CA” 
defects started showing up. Under its guar- 
antee policy Eversharp called thousands of 
pens back; it lost $2,888,000 on 1947 in- 
ventory, another $385,000 on “disposal of 
equipment,” $237,000 more to recondition 
dealers’ stocks, and $239,000 to replace 
defective cartridges for irate customers. 
> Then came price wars. Eversharp slashed 
prices 60% and lost $343,000 on “provision 
for free merchandise” and another $445,- 
000 on “special dealer allowances.” 

The result: Eversharp finished its 1947 
fiscal year with a great splurge of red ink 


—$3,416,985 worth. The deficit would 
have been far greater except for a tax 
refund from Uncle Sam and a net of 
$2,606,000 from Eversharp’s burgeoning 
razor business. 

Still, Eversharp was game. The annual 
report claimed: “Operating prospects for 
the current year are excellent.” As proof 
the company reported it had made a net 
profit, at long last, for the months of 
March and April. 


RAILROADS: 


Young and the Central 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week spiked, perhaps fatally, Robert 
R. Young’s plan to merge the New York 
Central and the Chesapeake & Ohio into a 
single railroad system. It turned down 
applications by Young, C & O board chair- 
man, and Robert Bowman, its president, 
to sit on the New York Central board and 
vote the C & O's 400,000 shares of Central 
stock. 

The ICC gave little sympathy to Young, 
who has frequently blistered the agency 
with vitriol. The commission took dead- 
pan note of Young’s announced plan to 
“revolutionize Central’s passenger and 
freight service and put the road back on 
its feet.” Then, with ill-concealed satisfac- 
tion, it found that: 
> The interlocking directorate would les- 
sen competition between the two lines, 
hurt other competing railroads, and violate 
the Interstate Commerce Act and possibly 
the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

P Young’s claim that his appointment 
would bring substantial “ownership inter- 
est” to the Central board was not quite 
accurate. Traced through the Alleghany 
Corp. and the C&O, Young’s personal 
stake in the Central “amounts to about 
000175 per cent,” said the commission. 

> Young’s charges that the Central is 
banker-controlled was not justified; the 
C&O has eight board members con- 
nected with banks, the Central only six. 

Whether Young would follow his pre- 
viously announced intention of carrying 
his fight to the courts or to Congress, he 
did not immediately say. Some felt he 
might resign from the chairmanship of the 
C &O and wage a proxy battle for control 
of the Central. 


FINANCE: 
Who Sued Kaiser-Frazer? 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion investigation of the unsuccessful 
Kaiser-Frazer stock offering had developed 
into a first-class whodunit. The big ques- 
tion: Did Otis & Co. inspire a stockhold- 
er’s suit against K-F.? 

The contract under which three under- 
writing firms agreed last February to buy 
900,000 shares of K-F stock at $11.50 a 
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upson is the only American-built motor car 
ung, H 


you step down into when entering, not wp on. 
ency pe 
lead ® This new development in automobile design and 

y e construction brings you many sensational advan- 

n to 
and J / / / tages—among them, newly streamlined beauty and 
kk on a breath-taking flow of low-built lines that would 
otherwise be impractical. 





sfac- 7 

e This new kind of motor car is only five feet from 
_les- : Nv ground to top, yet by stepping down, you get more 
lines, h : ) head room and roomier seats than in any other 
olate 4 mass-produced car built today—and there’s good 


hie, e@ 
sibly road clearance, too! 


ment Because you step down, Hudson’s new, all steel 


wren x Ay @ f Monobilt body-and-frame* completely encircles you, 
quite WUS \ Il , » CIwd \ e even outside the rear wheels, with a rugged, box- 








leany steel foundation frame—and this brings you a new 

an" measure of added safety. 

ibout You ride within this frame—cradled between 

on. axles—not on top of a frame as in the past. 

al is the only car vou step Hudson’s new, lower center of gravity and rugged 

. the . basic structure give this car delightful roadability 

con- 4 — 1 i F —a hug-the-road way of going, especially on curves. 

Se down into..a new type of automo He no one eise ig , A iat tas 

y SIX, 9 me os Vp 2 that is so safe, so serene, so smooth, it is unlike 

pre- . anything you’ve known before! 

rying fA 1 i i atts , — 

ss, he mM America IS prepared to build today! Hudson dealers invite you to enjoy this ride—to 

It he | thrill to the eager power of Hudson’s all-new Super- 

tthe @ Six engine—the most powerful six built today—or 

acl i the masterful Super-Eight. You're invited to experi- 
' ence automatic gear-shifting in forward speeds as 
provided by Hudson’s “Drive-Master” transmission. 
4 This is the motor car they said was years away, 

; but the nearest Hudson dealer will show it to you 

r? now! Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 14. 

iti * Trade-mark and patents pending 
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o buy 

50 a hight body styles in Super and Commodore Series. Your choice, 121 h. p. new Super-Six or 128 h.p. improved Super-Eight engine. New, low- 


pressu', Super-Cushion tires. Ten body colors. Two special colors or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at slight extra -cest. 
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share had contained a loophole: If any 
material suit was filed against Kaiser- 
Frazer, the deal could be called off. On 
Feb. 9, the day the underwriters were to 
pay for the stock, a K-F stockholder filed 
suit in a Detroit court to stop the financ- 
ing. Two of the underwriters, Otis & Co. 
of Cleveland and the First California Co. 
—who had already found they would be 
unable to resell the stock profitably to in- 
vestors—promptly refused to take the is- 
sue. 

Kaiser-Frazer charged that the stock- 
holder’s suit was a “phony” and sued Otis 
& Co. for $7,762,500 in damages. They 
pointed out that the suit had been filed 
* by James Masterson, a Philadelphia law- 
yer who had previously been associated 
with counsel representing Otis & Co. 

Before the SEC, however, Masterson 
denied that Otis & Co. had inspired the 
suit. He had sued on his own accord, he 
said, to prevent dilution of his equity in 
K-F (300 shares). Under oath, white- 
haired Cyrus Eaton, chief stockholder of 
Otis & Co., also denied the charge. The 
first he knew of the Masterson suit, said 
Eaton, was a report he saw on the news 
ticker around noon on Feb. 9. 

Answers: Last week the SEC forced 
conflicting testimony from a reluctant wit- 
ness. Allan Hull, a Cleveland attorney, 
admitted he had inquired at the Detroit 
court at about 10 a.m. Feb. 9 to find out 
whether a suit had been filed against 
Kaiser-Frazer. Under threat of a contempt 
citation, Hull said the client for. whom he 
inquired was Cyrus Eaton. 

From Robert J. Bulkley, former United 
States senator and counsel for Cyrus Ea- 
ton, the SEC drew other interesting facts. 
Confronted by telephone toll tickets in- 
dicating he had talked with Eaton on 
Feb. 5 and Masterson on Feb. 7, Bulkley 
nevertheless denied prior knowledge of the 
suit. He had talked with Masterson, he 
said, about another case in which they 
were both involved. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Auto: Duesenberg, Inc., received per- 
mission to sell $250,000 worth of stock in 
Indiana. The company plans to make 
eight-cylinder cars with custom-built bod- 
ies—selling in the $30,000 class—in the 
old Duesenberg plant in Indianapolis. 

Planes: Pan American Airways bought 
a $200,000 electronic flight simulator that 
will save about $350,000 in training flight 
crews for twenty new Boeing Stratocruis- 
ers. The device, built by Curtiss-Wright, 
simulates the cockpit of a Boeing Strato- 
cruiser; it will duplicate all flight condi- 
tions, including loss of power, accidents, 
and other emergencies. 

Financing: Trans Caribbean Airways 
bought a Douglas DC-4 on credit the way 
railroads buy rolling stock. The company 
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No—because BH&G women are worth 
your attention without any stunts. 
They’re running prosperous homes, 
spending billions every year to main- 
tain the world’s highest standard of 
living: suburban America’s. Better 
Homes & Gardens 100% service con- 
tent screens out casual readers, screens 
in over 3,000,000 husbands and wives 
whose big interest is home and family. 


heter [Hotties 


CIRCULATi Og oveR 3,000 000 


AMERICA'S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 
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The camera that won't let you miss . . . 


Big reflex finder shows you your picture before you take it. 


Shutter 1/200 with built-in flash. F/3.5 Lumenized twin 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


lenses. Black-and-white pictures, 
2% x 2%; color pictures, 2% x 2%. 
With field case, $120 plus tax. 
Flash attachment, $9.50 plus tax. 
Booklet at Kodak dealers’... 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


Kodak Reflex 


Camera 





What are these sitters saying 
about the Dictaphone Twins ? 


““My twin hears everything!” Indispensable is the 
word for my new Dictaphone Dictating Machine. The 
magic of electronics makes it the answer to a dictator’s 
prayer. 

I just press a button, sit back and think out loud. 
My twin catches every word—even a whisper. 


Dictaphone Electronic Dictation gets work on its 
way in record time. Letters, memos, reports—they’re 
said and done! 





“My twin repeats everything!” The sweetest little 
transcriber that ever sat on a secretary's desk. Clear- 
talking electronic twin of my boss’s new dictating ma- 
chine, it echoes his voice so clearly that transcribing is 











as easy as listening. 


There are radio-like dials to control volume, tone and 
speed. A new, whisper-light head-set doesn’t even touch 
my hair-do. My Dictaphone electronic transcriber was 
designed just for me—to speed and ease my work. 


The Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. For descriptive literature 
use the coupon below. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department D6 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
O) Please send literature on Dictaphone Twins 
O) Please call for appointment to demonstrate. 


: Ral 





Company 











DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dietatron 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipments bearing said trade-mark. 
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sold $150,000 worth of 7 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates; it will get: the 
$225,000 plane immediately but will not 
receive full title until it completes pay- 
ment three years from now. 

Gray Market: The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. filed damage suits against two 
Midwestern steel brokers, complaining 
they had offered to sell 7,500 tons a month 
of J&L ingots to the Ford Motor Co. at 
double the market price. The steel com- 
pany said it did not sell ingots, and 
charged that the brokers’ representations 
had damaged its reputation. 

Sale: Floyd Odlum, president of the 
Atlas Corp., said he had closed his pend- 
ing deal to sell Atlas holdings of 929,020 
shares of RKO common stock to Howard 
Hughes (Newsweek, May 17). 


FARMING: 


Face-Lifting, Soil-Saving 


For generations the land around Win- 
der, Ga., had been plundered by wind, 
rain, and one-crop farming. Winder, a 
town of 5,000 some 50 miles northeast of 
Atlanta, had suffered because its main oc- 
cupation is serving the red-gallused cotton 
farmers who mosey into its magnolia- 
shaded stores for coveralls and supplies. 

On Wednesday, May 12, the Winder 
Soil Conservation District counterat- 
tacked. At dawn it took over the 168-acre 
dairy farm of Marion H. Carlyle and his 
nephew, Ernest C. Blakey. At dusk its 
mission was accomplished; the value of 
the Carlyle-Blakey farm had been in- 
creased by $20,000, to $30,000. 

Bigger, Louder: The blitz-reclama- 
tion on the Carlyle-Blakey farm was one 


_ of a series started under government 


auspices in 1945 to dramatize soil con- 
servation. The first was at Spartanburg, 
S.C., where a community decided to pre- 
sent a farm to its local Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner, Thomas Eugene 
Atkins, and his 17-year-old bride. Since 
then more than four dozen such field days 


have been held from Indianola, Iowa, to 
Mifflin County, Pa. But the one at Winder 
last week was the biggest yet. 

The whole community mobilized to un- 


do in 24 hours the damage done the 


Carlyle-Blakey farm during scores of 
years. Federal soil experts studied the 
land and_ blue-printed the necessary 
changes. Farm-equipment dealers volun- 
teered to supply the machinery; the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. alone sent $350,000 
worth of tractors and bulldozers and do- 
nated $10,000 worth of skilled labor to 
operate them. Fifty tons of fertilizer, 80 
tons of limestone, 10 tons of basic slag, 
and mounds of grass seed came from other 
donors. The county strengthened a near- 
by bridge for the heavy machines and the 
C. A. Rutledge Construction Co. cut a 
new road to the farm. 

At dawn Wednesday the earth began 
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to shake under 300 machines, worth over 
$1,000,000 and operated by a crew of more 
than 600. Directed from a specially erected 
Army radio tower, 100 tractors in 26 
carefully marked work areas began disk- 
ing, harrowing, and terracing. Dynamite 
blasts filled 50-foot gullies worn by years 
of erosion; bulldozers rushed in, straining 
and grunting to level the earth. 

Thirty thousand spectators were ex- 
pected. Almost twice the number showed 
up to listen over a public-address system 
and gather around the 75 soil-conserva- 
tion technicians who were explaining the 
whats and whys of the goings-on. 

By evening more than 60 acres were 
cleared, smoothed, dosed with fertilizer, 
and seeded to permanent pasture grasses. 
A new fish pond was completed two hours 
ahead of schedule. Farm buildings were 
painted and fields cross-fenced. More than 
three-quarters of the open-row crop land 
(which invites eroding winds and puddles) 
was planted to alfalfa, kudzu, and other 
ground-binding crops. 

Where Carlyle and Blakey once bought 
practically all their cattle food, they would 
now have to buy almost none. The dazed 
Blakey said: “It’s just like being called 
to identify Miss Hush—and getting the 
answer.” 


Significance — 


Face lifting of the Winder variety is 
only the teaser in the soil-conservation 
program. The main object is to coax farm- 
ers in the 2,000 soil-conservation districts 
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Electronic Office Foree: For 
railroads and airlines, .Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph’s 
new “Intelex” doés the work of 
a central reservations office. In 
less than a half minute it will 
confirm a reservation or’ sug- 
gest alternate accommodations. 
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y A your customers, a Typhoon packaged 
air conditioner is the sign of an inviting, 
well-run establishment — an ad that always 
pulls. 


It's only natural for people to prefer 
shopping and working in the pleasant 
atmosphere of modern air conditioning. 
Amazingly efficient and economical, Typhoon 
units make the benefits of cool, moisture- 
controlled, dust-free air practical for your 
business. 


Summer and Winter Typhoon does its work 
silently, tirelessly, automatically, Ruggedly 
engineered for trouble-free performance 
under trying conditions year alter year, 


For low cost air conditioning tomorrow, 
call your nearest Typhoon dealer today. 
We'll be glad to send you his name and an 


eye-opening booklet on the cold facts about 
air conditioning. 





TYPHOON a CONDITIONING co 


Easy to install and operate. 
Automatic thermostat control 
Silent operation. High per- 
centage of moisture removal 
Handsome cabinet finish 
Complete air conditioning: 
cooling, filtering, non-dratt. 
circulation. 


1% to 7-ton units 









AIR CONDITIONING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1909 te 


794 Union Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. ‘te 
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Product of 
Bristol-Myers 


: and the 
60-Second Workout” 


50 seconds to massage—Feel 
that tingle! That’s the alcohol 
inVitalis stimulating yourscalp. 
Different from those dressings 
that contain nothing but oil! 





Won't dry your hair—The alcohol 
disappears, leaving a fine, pro- 
tective film of pure vegetable 
oils that prevent dryness. And 
»»-you condition your scalp— 
rout loose dandruff, help check 
excessive falling hair. 


10 seconds to comb — What 
grooming! What natural lustre! 
No greasy, “patent-leather” 
shine—Vitalis contains only 
pure vegetable oils, no mineral 
oil. Get Vitalis...any drug 
counter or barber shop. 


stimulates scalp-keeps hair handsome 
80 
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Under Wraps: New 1949 Fords, covered by tarpaulins, are loaded 
on a haulaway for shipment to dealers. They are-being kept from 
public view until the unveiling by dealers sometime in June. 


into using such modern methods as terrac- 
ing, contour plowing, crop rotation, drain- 
age, fertilizing, and tree planting. 

When the white man came, North Amer- 
ica was covered with an average 9 inches 
of productive topsoil. Since then -about 
one-third of that topsoil had been allowed 
to blow or wash away. If present farming 
methods continue, a fourth of the nation’s 
productive acreage will be yielding con- 
siderably less in ten to twelve years. An- 
other fourth is eroding at a slower rate, 
but will run into danger within fifteen to 
30 years. Only 100,000,000 of the country’s 
160,000,000 acres of cropland can be 
counted secure against erosion. 

At the same time that erosion is cutting 
our capacity to produce food, the demand 
is increasing. Per person, we are now eating 
17 per cent more food than in 1935-39. 
And there are more mouths to feed. In 
1947 alone the population of the United 
States jumped 2,600,000. 

Where conservation has been applied, 
it has paid off conclusively. Last summer’s 
floods in the upper Mississippi Valley 
damaged each conservation-treated acre 
an average of $1.34; farmers who failed 
to follow conservation practices lost twen- 
ty times as much, or $26.99 an acre. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances the returns 
are less spectacular but still substantial. A 
recent soil-conservation inventory of 1,872 
farming and prazing areas showed crop 
yields up $4.90 an acre where conserva- 
tion was practiced. 

But unless government soil-conservation 
efforts are speeded up, 1975 may find the 
nation short of food. H. H. Bennett, chief 
of the United States Conservation Service 
warned: “We are in a race. Time is run- 
ning out between the impending pincers 
of an increasing population and a dwin- 


dling supply of productive land . . . Im- 
portant progress has been made ... . but 
we still have a long way to go. Only about 
15 per cent of the job has been completed.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Homeowners: To keep basements 
dry, the General Motors’ Frigidaire Divi- 
sion has developed an electric dehumidifier 
the size of a large ashean. It sucks in the 
damp air and then cools it enough to con- 
dense the moisture. 

For Children: Wilcox, Inc., of Los 
Angeles announces a toy kit with all the 
parts needed to build a working pendulum 
clock. It can be assembled with a screw- 
driver. 

For Homes: A new 35-pound electric 
fan by Westinghouse delivers nearly twice 
as much air as other fans the same size. 
The company’s engineers have found that 
an exhaust fan set 3 feet from a window 
is 50 to 100 per cent more efficient than 
when set flush with the wall. 

For Wives: General Electric announced 
an inexpensive remote-control system for 
home electric wiring. With it, the kitchen 
coffee maker can be switched on from the 
bedroom, the entire house can be lit up 
from the bedroom to scare off burglars, 
and the radio can be turned off from the 
telephone stand. 

For Fliers: The Mooney Aircraft Co. 
of Wichita, Kans., has completed tests on 
its 450-pound, single-seater midget plane. 
powered by a Crosley Cobra engine. The 
plane has flown 1,700 miles at 85 miles 
per hour, burning half a cent’s worth of 
gas per mile—the equivalent of a coast-to- 
coast trip for about $15. 
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“Now, Mr. Burns, 


“It is kind of odd, sir, that your famous birthplace 
should be just outside a town called Ayr—or ‘by Ayr,’ 
as they say in Scotland. And barely five miles from the 
airport where we land you! 

“One might call it poetic justice, too, that you— 
whose flights of fancy have made the thoughts of so 
many Scotsmen turn to home—should yourself be tak- 
ing this modern high road back to Scotland. 

“Yes, sir, a ‘high’ road is just what we provide—from 
any of the five continents. With us you ride way above 
the weather, at the very height of comfort, in the 
‘pressurized’ cabins of these Speedbirds. 












































































SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... Over the Atlantic...and Across the World 





, the high road’s the 
fast road to Scotland” 














“Relax. Lean back. Enjoy yourself. Most delicious 
meals, prepared by world famous Che‘s, will be served 
you on the way. 

“And our bar’s always there, if you feel like a ‘guid- 
willie waught.’ Wasn't that what you called a cup 0’ 
kindness? | 

“Yes, Mr. Burns, we serve our passengers with all 
the good-will in the world. Ready attention in the old 
tradition .. . that’s what Speedbird Service stands for.” 


Book your space by Speedbird now for the International Festi- 
val of Music and Drama at Edinburgh, Aug. 22 — Sept. 12. 


‘ 


Twenty-eight years’ flying experience . . . with ten years’ 
experience over the North Atlantic. Seventy-two thousand miles of 
Speedbird Routes. Over 100 ‘million miler’ BOAC Speedbird Captains. 


LONDON FROM NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 


From Via Days of Week One Way Round Trip 
NEW YORK GLASGOW MON., THURS., SAT. $350.00 $630.00 
NEW YORK SHANNON _ SUN., TUES., FRI. $350.00 $630.00 
MONTREAL GLASGOW MON., WED., FRI. $336.00 $604.80 


*Fares to Scotland or Ireland are slightly less 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Information and bookings also at most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


TISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Routes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empte Airways Limited, Tasman Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways respectively. 


THESE MEN EACH HAD : 
a different problem in plastics... | 


IENERAL AMERICAN = 


lll 
DELIVERED... Si, 


ON SCHEDULE... 
WITH PRECISION ACCURACY 


What can plastics do for your product? 
Add new beauty and colorful sales appeal? Cut 
costs, speed up production? 


You can find out at General American. 


Specialized product stylists—the leading 
designers in every field—will design 
or restyle your product. 





General American engineers— experts in 
plastics—will suggest the proper plastic and 
will design and build your dies. 


Your part or product will be moulded and 
finished on the most modern equipment 
available — injection presses up 

to 32 oz. capacity and high speed 
compression presses up to 2000 tons 
(71” x 74” platen areas) 


When you come to General American, you benefit 
from more than 40 years 
of precision production experience. 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle St. Chicago 90, Illinois 


New York Los Angeles 
10 East 49th Street Richfield Building 


TRADE 
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Price Fixing Into Famine 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE principal cause of the present 
Tt dd economic crisis, with its 
chronic shortages of food, coal, steel, 
and dollars, has not been the physical 
destruction of the war, great as that 
was, but the worldwide mania for gov- 
ernment economic controls. Striking 
confirmation of this in the realm of 
food appears in a forthcom- 
ing article by three agricul- 
tural economists (F. A. 

Pearson, W. I. Myers, and 
E. E. Vial) in the periodical 
Farm Economics published 
at Cornell University. The 
facts it presents speak for 
themselves: 

The Argentine Govern- 
ment sells wheat for export 
at $5 or more a bushel in 
United States dollars. It pays the Ar- 
gentine farmer the equivalent of $1.59 
to $1.83 a bushel and pockets the dif- 
ference. The Canadian farmer is al- 
lowed only $1.35 a bushel plus a “par- 
ticipation certificate” worth about 20 
cents. The United States farmer gets a 
free market price of about $2.80 a 
bushel. (Prices cited are those prevail- 
ing when the article was written.) 


HAT has been the consequence of 

these policies? In spite of the 
desperate world shortage of wheat, the 
1947 acreage of wheat in Argentina 
was 22 per cent below the 1935-39 level. 
In Canada the 1947 acreage of wheat 
was also 7 per cent below prewar. Nei- 
ther decrease can be blamed on the 
weather: in both countries the acreage 
for the two preceding years was also 
below the prewar level. In the United 
States, on the other hand, wheat acre- 
age expanded as prices rose, and in 
1947 was 29 per cent above the prewar 
level. In brief, farmers in this hemi- 
sphere responded to price incentives or 
their absence rather than to verbal ex- 
hortations. The farmers obliged to take 
low wheat prices contracted their acre- 
age; the farmers permitted high prices 
expanded it. 

The article finds it “difficult to gen- 
eralize about Europe with its divergent 
price policies, varying degrees of de- 
vastation, ete.” The only European 
country it specifically cites is bizonal 
Germany, in which the 1947 acreage 
of food grains was 20 per cent below 
prewar level. I shall therefore add some 


supplementary material from other 
sources. 

It is the official French doctrine 
that the disastrous shrinkage of the 
French wheat crop last year was caused 
solely by unprecedented frost and 
drought. Bad weather undoubtedly ac- 
counts for a great deal. But compara- 

tive statistics are instructive. 
Whereas in 1947 the French 
acreage harvested of the 
bread crops wheat and rye 
was 37 per cent below av- 
erage prewar levels, the 
acreage of the feed grains 
(barley, oats, corn, etc.) was 
only 14 per cent below. It 
is hard to escape the sus- 
picion that this contrast has 
something to do with the 
fact, pointed out by the French econ- 
omist Jacques Rueff in the April issue 
of Foreign Affairs, that the official 
price of wheat in France is fixed rela- 
tively lower than that for other cereals, 
and that stricter measures are adopted 
to make the official price respected. In 
contrast to the government-controlled 
price of wheat in Canada, for example, 
the Winnipeg price of rye is free. On 
Dec. 30, 1947, rye was $4.05 a -bushel, 
compared with the controlled wheat 
price of about $1.55. Result: The 1947 
acreage of rye was 42 per cent above 
the prewar level, while wheat acreage 
was 7 per cent below. 

Finally, as the economist Wilhelm 
Répke writes from Switzerland in the 
April 29 issue of The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle: In Germany “a 
lady’s hat may be freely sold at the 
equivalent of more than one ton of 
wheat. We can hardly expect the Ger- 
man farmer to sell his products forever 
at official prices which not only mean 
that he is practically giving them away, 
but also that he cannot go on produc- 
ing them since he cannot buy with his 


paper money what he needs on his 
farm.” 


N brief, the fantastic collectivist con- 
trols imposed by our own American 
bureaucracy in Germany have put a 
tremendous premium on not producing 
food. And in spite of its appalling re- 
sults in bringing world food scarcity, 
President Truman insists on a restora- 
tion of price control here. That would 
complete the disaster. 








Prices 
Going Down? 


Sunroc Water Coolers are 
already as much as 20% 
below competitive models. 


Advanced design, superior qual- 
ity, and the industry’s largest line 
have put Sunroc in first place 
among independent manufac- 
turers of water coolers in America ! 
For full information, write Dept. 
NW-5, Sunroc Re- 

frigeration Company, 

len Riddle, Pa. 


* 


= 


SUNROC 
Super 
Cooler. 
Features 
generous 
ice- cube 
capacity ; 
ample re- 
frigerated 
compart- 
ment; an 
unfailing 
source of 
properly 
chilled 
drinking 
water. 


SUNROC Junior 
Economy Cooler. 
The industry's low- 
est-priced Pressure 
Cooler. Ideal for 
installations where 
demand is not great. 


America’s most complete line of 
water coolers, $199.95 up, 
F.O.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 








“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD. ..a cool drink of water” 
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MISTAKES cause business headaches. FRIDEN Fully Automatic 
Calculators eliminate costly errors. You can produce accurate answers 
to thousands of varied calculations without having to remember 

to clear the Dials or the Keyboards. Measure the value of Automatic 
Clearance and other exclusive features through a demonstration on your 
own work by your local Friden Representative. You'll learn how 

errors are eliminated. Now you can obtain Immediate Delivery of 


the model at the price to fit your every requirement. 


Friden Mechanical and Instruc- 
tional Service is available in 
approximately 250 Company 
Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United 

States and Canada, 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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—— RELIGION —— 


In Moody’s Steps 


The stocky and dynamic figure of 
Dwight L. Moody dominated the evange- 
listic world for the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. Around the “little hell” of 
Chicago's Near North Side, Moody thun- 
dered, pleaded, and cajoled sinners into 
accepting Christ as their personal saviour. 
Througuout the world, the former shoe 
salesman preached the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. “If there is no hell, let 
us burn our Bibles!” he would shout. 

According to one of his admirers, Robert 
L. Duffus, Moody, “in his rage to save 
souls . . . traveled more than a million 


Dwight Moody’s institute inducts 
Dr. William Culbertson as head 


miles, addressed more than a hundred mil- 
lion people, and personally prayed and 
pleaded with 750,000 sinners. All in all, it 
is very probable . . . that he reduced the 
population of hell by a million souls.” His 
enerey was so great that his co-workers 
used to pray: “O God, do tire Moody or 
give the rest of us superhuman strength.” 

Be ove he died in 1899, Moody—who 
never finished the eighth grade—had the 
satisfaction of seeing an evangelical Bible 
institute rise up in 1886 on the spot he 
himself had chosen. Named the Moody 
Bible Institute three months after his 
death, the Bible training school has mush- 
roomed out to its present 25 buildings, 
which include room for two radio stations, 
WMBI (an AM outlet) and WDLM 
(FM), which broadcast the Christian mes- 
sage about fourteen hours a day. Some 
1,500 day students—from 65 Protestant 
denominations—take the Bible and mis- 
sionary-training courses, and there are now 
12,200 active correspondents all over the 
globe. About 50,000 evangelists have 
been instructed at Moody since its doors 
officially opened in 1889. Largely financed 
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through voluntary donations, it is the old- 
est and largest Bible school in the world. 

To head this mighty evangelical institu- 
tion Moody last week inaugurated its sixth 
president. On May 13 Dr. William Culbert- 
son promised to uphold MBI doctrines: a 
triune God, the Bible as “divine revela- 
tion,” Jesus Christ the son of God, the 
redemption of man by grace through faith 
in Christ, and baptism “by the Holy Spirit 
into one body.” Dr. Culbertson succeeds 
Dr. Will H. Houghton, who died last June 
after thirteen years at Moody’s helm. 

Young and Cheerful: Dr. Culbert- 
son, 42, grew up in his native Philadelphia. 
The young minister graduated from a Re- 
formed Episcopal* seminary in 1927. After 
various pastorates, in 1937 he was chosen 
as Bishop of the New York and Philadel- 
phia Synod of his church. He came to 
Moody in 1942 as dean of education and 
subsequently became editor-in-chief of the 
Moody Monthly (circulation 73,000) . 

Bishop Culbertson (he retains his de- 
nominational post) is a large, plain, and 
cheerful man. He thinks of himself less as 
an evangelist in the Dwight Moody tradi- 
tion than as an administrator and educa- 
tor. Where Moody the layman was a 
splendid businessman, Culbertson the min- 
ister will leave most financial matters to 
his subordinates. His comment on his ap- 
pointment by the board of trustees was: 
“TI want to be in the place God wants me 
to be.” 

Second Coming? At his book-lined 
office in the newest Moody building, the 
twelve-story Crowell Hall (1938), Dr. 
Culbertson will oversee not only the Bible 
Institute, but also the Moody Institute of 
Science in West Los Angeles. The princi- 
pal effort of the science school, which seeks 
to reconcile science and religion, has been 
a series of color movies, called “Sermons 
From Science,” made by its director, Dr. 
Irwin A. Moon. Also Moody-sponsored is 
a two-year-old school of aviation, where 
six students are now taking a missionary 
flight course in the six light planes kept at 
Elmhurst Airport near Chicago. 

Dr. Culbertson—whose men and women 
day students pay no tuition but only some 
$45 a month for board—wants them to 
concentrate their widely scattered subjects 
on more specific courses. He thinks the 
man-to-man type of evangelism is on the 
increase now, although rip-roaring mass 
meetings have staged a comeback in the 
last ten years because of an upset world. 
Like all good evangelicals, he believes in a 
personal return of Christ. Before that 
happens, the Bible teaches that there will 
be an apostasy, a return of the Jews to 
Palestine, and a rising tide of fear on earth. 
Dr. Culbertson feels present conditions may 
betoken the second coming soon. “In the 
meantime,” he says seriously, “we’d better 
be busy doing what Christ told us to do.” 

*The Reformed Episcopal Church split off from 
the Protestant Episcopal body in 1878 because it 


felt Episcopalians were becoming too ritualistic. 
Its present membership is almost 9,000. 
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IN MY COZY, Canadian 
Pacific-designed berth, I rode 
in perfect comfort. Canada’s 
Rockies...the scenery all 

the way to Victoria, British 
Columbia...take your 

breath away, but your appetite 
never ...the food on Canadian 
Pacific trains is so good! 


fished for salmon and trout, shopped for English bone china and fine woolens. 
Even had time to relax and enjoy the acres of velvet lawn and the roses that are as 
famous as the English country-house atmosphere of this Canadian Pacific hotel. 


ALASKA BECKONED, 
so Canadian Pacific 
arranged a side-trip 
«reserved me space 

on one of their 
Princess liners 


THIS YEAR, my husband 
and I are honeymoon- 
ing at the Empress, 
and you can be sure 
Canadian Pacific will 
take care of us in 


that sail up every way...to and 
the sheltered from the Pacific Coast. 
Inside Passage. It’s this special service 





A sight-seer’s that has made 
paradise of. Canadian Pacific 
incredible flowers, the world’s most 
fiords, totem poles. gracious travel system. 
e Ask Canadian Pacific or your 


local agent about hotel, steamship 
or rail reservations. 


SPANS THE WORLD 


Railways - Steamships + Air Lines \ Hotels - Communications - Express 





musicians insist 
on it in their 
instruments 


.. Architects, Engineers, Designers, 
Draftsmen and Artists insist on it 
in their drawing pencils. That's why 


CASTELL 


drawing pencils are the over- 

whelming favorites among 
distinguished Masters in the 
arts and professions. 


Again available in 18 superb 
tones of black. .7B to 9H 
less in quantity 


15¢ each.... 





MADE WITH GENUINE 


BILLY BAXTER 
QUININE SODA 


MAIL$8 .0O for 4 Dor. 10 oz. BOTTLES 
( LAY, DELIVERY PREPAID - DEALERS QUOTED 
| wills) RED RAVEN CO., CHESWICK, PA. 





The Quiet Beauty of 


THE BLACK HILLS 


YOUR TRAVEL DATE FOR ’48 


The refreshing spectacle 
of the Black Hills, highest 
mountains east of the 
Rockies, is yours in Friend- 
ly South Dakota... land 
_ of bewitching variety! 
_ The celebrated Badlands 
yield some of the world’s 
finest fossil specimens, 
discoveries that contri- 
bute immeasurably to 
Prehistoric lore. Here Old 
meets New in breath- 
taking natural wonders. 
Scenic, historic South 
Dakota awaits you! 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director 
Pierre, S. D. 
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The Lip Endorses the Lip 


by JOHN LARDNER 


MAN for the ages is Leo Durocher, 
A manager of the Brooklyn baseball 
club. I have this estimate firsthand 
from Mr. Durocher’s autobiography, 
“The Dodgers and Me,” which broke 
out last week in a rash form similar to 
impetigo. 

Practically nobody else deserves to 
live in the same world with 
Leo. This information I have 
from the same source. 

Durocher’s definitive work 
on Durocher, as taken down 
with both hands simultane- 
ously by Harold Parrott, the 
busiest spook in Flatbush, 
should stimulate readers of 
every age and sex. Some of 
them will be. stimulated to 
the point of apoplexy. Oth- 
ers—those whom Leo fails to mention 
by name—will read it more calmly and 
learn as they go along that at each 
crisis in world history, from the fall 
of Jericho on, civilization has been 
saved by Mr. Durocher from barbar- 
ians like Larry MacPhail, Bobo New- 
som, Boots Poffenberger, Frank Frisch, 
Babe Ruth, Burleigh Grimes, Luke 
Hamlin, and Attila, the old Hun short- 
stop. 


HAVE read several baseball books of 

the “name” variety lately, ghosted 
for Babe Ruth, Jackie Robinson, Bob 
Feller, and others. They are all so much 
maple syrup, which is the usual way 
with ghost books in sport. They make 
sweet and tiresome reading. “The 
Dodgers and Me” is something else 
again. Mr. Durocher writes loudly 
enough to sprain the thumbs of his 
personal ha’nt, Mr. Parrott. I would 
say that Leo did not know his own 
strength, except that on page 105 he 
makes it clear that he does. 

“T had all I could do to keep from 
hitting him,” he writes, the lucky sec- 
ond party being L. S. MacPhail, his 
former boss. 

Babe Ruth was not so fortunate. The 
Babe, according to Mr. Durocher, 
spoke of slapping Leo down one day. 

“T leaped up off my seat,” writes 
the avenging angel. “We tangled.” 

The fact is that Ruth was sitting on 
a chair when this happened, and Leo 
ferociously pushed him into his locker. 
One of the soundest principles in base- 
ball is not to fight the Brooklyn man- 
ager while sitting or lying down. 


Mr. Durocher suspected that Ruth 
wanted to manage the Dodgers. That 
is why he rushed the Babe with the 
desperate courage of a tigress defend- 
ing her young (the job happened to 
belong to Burleigh Grimes at the time, 
but Leo felt that what was Burleigh’s 
was his). On the other hand, some time 

earlier, when Leo had de- 
signs on Frank Frisch’s job 
in St. Louis, he was shocked 
to find that Frisch wanted 
to trade him away. 

“My jaw dropped. I said 
no more,” writes Mr. Du: 
rocher, scaling the heights 
of fiction, “but I felt as 
though I had been hit by a 
pitched ball.” 

Let us savor-a few of 

Leo’s bouquets for his fellow men: 

Of Wilbert Robinson, former Dodger 
manager — “Truly, Wilbert Robinson 
must have been the blundering-est of 
all baseball men!” 

Of Casey Stengel, former Dodger 
manager—‘Stengel, it seemed to me, 
was expected to run the club like an 
Olsen and Johnson routine. He obliged.” 

Of Grimes, former Dodger manager 
—“‘Grimes, although I was strong for 
the guy, was not exactly a streamlined 
manager, either. He always kept a red 


handkerchief in his hip pocket, and 


gave his signals with it.” 

Of Newsom, Dodger  pitcher—“I 
started Pitcher Bobo Newsom, one of 
the biggest windbags the game has 
ever known.” 

Of MacPhail, Brooklyn president— 
“Larry could not.identify the players 
even when they were in uniform.” 


VEN before the book came out, Mr. 

Tim Cohane, a former reporter 
mistreated by Leo in “The Dodgers 
and Me,” was demanding apologies 
and retractions. Since Mr. Cohane tele- 
phoned his case to all the sports writers 
in the world, including me, I feel he 
has enough of them on his side already 
without further help. But what help 
has Hiram Bithorn, a former Cub 
pitcher from Puerto Rico, got? Mr. 
Durocher tells of Bithorn throwing a 
baseball at Leo’s head. He does not tell 
what he said to Bithorn to make him 
do it. I won’t expand the point, except 
to observe that everyone in the ball 
park that day. was regretful when 
Bithorn’s throw missed the target. 
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BASEBALL: 


Just Joost 


Connie Mack was quoted as saying his 
present inner defense looked better than 
his famous “$100,000 infield” (Stuffy Mc- 
Innis, Eddie Collins, Jack Barry, Home 
Run Baker). Collins said Connie must be 
kidding. Possibly the 85-year-old Mack 
was a little excited. If he was, nobody 
blamed him last week. Up to May 14 his 
Philadelphia Athletics had won ten 
straight and were leading the American 
League; Shortstop Eddie Joost had hit 
safely in seventeen consecutive games. 
Stopped by the New York Yankees that 
day, the Athletics bounced back at the 
defending champions on May 15 like so 
many college kids. Joost, 32, and Hank 
Majeski and Pete Suder, both 31, came 
up with startling infield plays. Outfielder 
Elmer Valo charged into the right-field 
barrier twice, literally snatching home- 
run bids out of the stands and knocking 
himself out the second time. Behind Joe 
Coleman and Phil Marchildon, two of 
their several competent pitchers, the Ath- 
letics won a double-header by 3-1 and 8-6 
to finish the week in first place. 

Mack traced the collegiate spirit to the 
32-year-old Joost: “He’s our honey, our 
sparkplug.” The club had finished in last 
place for the ninth time in-fifteen years 
before Mack brought him back to the 
majors in 1947. But the team looked 
pretty good to Joost: “There were no 
cliques and no temperamental stars to 
give me the brushoff, and Mack accepted 
me as if he knew I wouldn't fail him.” 
He chattered and hustled them out of 
their defeatist complex and into fifth 
place. He is a poor hitter percentage- 
wise, but his hitting in important spots 
drove in 65 runs. 





Joost scoring against the Yankees 
May 24, 1948 
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Last week not even Joost thought the 
combination of abundant pitching and the 
league’s currently foremost defense would 
keep the Athletics on top. He expected 
them to finish in third place. But the way 
other clubs have been throwing money 
around, any place in the first division 
would be a bargain buy for Connie Mack. 
His whole squad, he estimated, had cost 
him less than $100,000. 


TENNIS: 


Kramer Steamroller 


From Bobby Riggs it was an extraordi- 
nary confession. Even his voice had lost 
its spunky strut. “I’ve finally met a man 
with a ‘big game,’ as you always call it,” 
Riggs told newspapermen last week in 
New York, “and I’ve analyzed it inside 
out, but I don’t know what I can do about 
it.” 

When he was in New York last De- 
cember for the opening of his North Amer- 
ican tennis tour with Jack Kramer, the 
cocksure Riggs had been merely amused 
by the writers’ big-game talk: “I don’t 
know what people mean by that term.” 
Actually, the pro champion knew it meant 
the whistling serves and stunning kill shots 
that big, net-charging fellows like Kramer 
used to blow subtler tacticians off a court. 
Consistently, little Riggs had frustrated 
them with his stubborn retrieving and his 
shrewd. manipulating of the ball. 

In their first swing across the country, 
the series count was so even for a while 
that skeptics accused Riggs of carrying 
Kramer; they thought he could kill off the 
1947 world amateur champion any time 
he stopped thinking about the box office. 
In the face of the record that Kramer and 
Riggs brought back to New York last 
week, the skeptics had shut up and any- 
thing Riggs said had a sheep- 
ish sound. In straight sets 
(7-5, 6-3) at Madison Square 
Garden on May 12, Kra- 
mer made it 60 victories to 
Riggs’s 19. 

Set-Up: To Riggs the ex- 
planation was painfully clear: 
“Kramer has the toughest 


Ellsworth Vines and Frankie 
Kovacs hit the ball harder, 
and Don Budge sometimes 
hit it just as hard. But Kra- 
mer’s service is deceptive as 
well as hard. You may get it 
back, but you only set your- 
self up for his volley. His 
serve and that first volley are 
the greatest one-two punch 
I’ve ever seen.” 


much more of it: After their 
continental junketing, which 
ends May 27 in Pittsburgh, 
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serve I’ve ever run up against. - 


Riggs is scheduled to see. 





* Fine, selected whole hams, minced 
and seasoned to perfection, produce 
that superb flavor and zest that you 
find only in UNDERWOOD DEVILED 


‘HAM. Always look for the Red Devil! 
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I they will tour the world until May 1949. 
By that time there may not be much of 
4 the show’s drawing power left, if Riggs 


doesn’t get a move on. Although a record 

| , 319,615 customers paid a record $481,265 

Moving, Lifting rerned Stacking .™ . for their first 79 duels, only 4.538 showed 

, — up last week at Madison Square Garden, 

Your Materials ‘ _ where an earlier performance had drawn 
\ 16,000 despite a blizzard. 

Somberly, Riggs hopes he will stop play- 


a ' 4 << ing stooge to another man’s greatness 

All YOu D0 IS =x - ae , when they get off canvas-covered wood 
~ ' a and concrete indoor courts, which have 

ERS Tye CUTION y “FS z f. ye wickedly supplemented Kramer's power. 
, . On clay and grass Riggs might be able to 

, - swing matters around to his kind of game. 

Pooper: If that is a_ possibility, 
Kramer hasn’t worried about it since they 


Muscle Mike Makes Tons Feather-Light With left Montgomery, Ala. “That was where 
Trans-Triplets’ Feather Touch Operation we played our third match on clay, and 


after losing the first two with my regular 
Yes... all you have to do is PRESS THE TRANS-TRIPLETS'’ electric power units, — I decided to see what would happen 
a fb ae aoe a ns to — for see wore #3 s load a if I had to play Riggs’s way. The first two 
S-TRIPLE move, lift, tow... workers are released for more productive : Z i " . 
and even stack your material with amaz- work, and management’s load is light- times he had pooped me, keeping the ball 
ee ee ee, Loar mc — ee ‘. — fairly deep and making me run for it. I 
are made FEATHER-LIGHT .. . move ne plant with a single Transporter, r- . id: @-3 9. 1” 
or stacked with FEATHER-TOUCH cut handling costs $24,480.00 in one year. decided to poop him. I did: 6-3, 2-6, 6 I. 
operation! And workers gained a bonus of freedom But wherever possible Kramer will avoid 
A miracle of scientific engineering puts from _ gruelling, back-breaking manual that kind of working day. Using his regu- 


Muscle Mike, the mighty midget in handling. Mail coupon for complete facts. 3 nee é 
one : . “ - lar tactics, he has been polishing off Riggs 
en eee ee ee in anywhere from 45 to 60 minutes, with 
on buttons. Pallet and platform models. - almost no real rallies. Doing it Riggs’s way 
With ATCO Electric Lift or DUAL-LIFT . : : 
Foot Pump. took over two hours, with many rallies of 
fifteen and twenty shots each. 








RACING: 


Calumet’s Week 


To many last week it seemed that Owner 
Warren Wright and his Calumet Farm 
stable were trying to take all the cherished 
uncertainties out of horse racing: 
> At Pimlico in Maryland May 15, Cita- 
tion added the Preakness to his easy Ken- 

tucky Derby victory, breezing home six 
ae of by sagen ane {i lengths ahead of Vulean’s Forge to win 
er, wi i ift featu st } q A : #5 R me ‘ ‘ 
ing of 2.000 to 5, 000 samen leeds * r ; $94,370 for Wright. With sixteen victories 
in seconds. Light in weight for lim- , coef : c an aren Shanta (Wigs a Aan 
ited floor and elevator capacities. {ain cat in eighteen starts Citation has earned 
$423,700, more than any other three-year- 
old ever won over the same period. 

> ica, N.Y same day Calu- 

Will push or pull 6,000 pounds all At Jamaica, N, Y "9 the same lay r 


day long... of up to 20,000 pounds met’s Faultless won the $75,000 added 
Tat ee Cs on ig fe Gallant Fox Handicap only by a nose— 
finger-tip button control. but the second horse was Calumet’s Fer- 
MAIL COUPON for free showing, vent. Between them, they won another 

“The og Newsreel,” $75,300 for Wright. 

Altogether the owner collected $169,670 
for the two performances. If racing had 
ever produced a bigger pay day for one 


Tint stable, track histocians couldn't think of 


eeeee one at the moment. 
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Automatic Transportation COmpany 


DIV OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO 
63 West 87th Street, Dept. E-8, Chicago 20, Illinois. 
Send me complete facts on how I can cut my material 
handling costs with Automatic’s TRANS-TRIPLETS 
line of motorized hand trucks. 
( ) Transporter ( ) Transtacker ..» ( ) Transtractor 


: A PRODUCT OF AUTOMATIC 
e 
© 
e 
. 
« 
e 
e ( ) Have an ATCO Specialist make a free suryepof my material handling costs. 
e 
e 
« 
e 
e 
e 
e 
M 





GOLF: 


The Rest Formula 


In the Miami Open last Dec. 11 Her- 
man Barron shot a 72 and decided it was 
‘ time to quit. All year the bandy-legged 

CITY oe ree RS STATE golfer had been trying to tune his game 
ee oe @eeeeeeeeeseeeeoeeoeoeenene7ee00080000080080808080808 


ANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS AND SKYLIFY ELECTRIC TRUCKS back to the $26,500 pitch it reached in 
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1946, but hadn’t been able to win a thing. 
Now he caught himself not caring a hoot 
whether an approach shot was snug to 
the pin or plopped into a bunker. From 
Dec. 11 to March 24 he didn’t touch a 
stick. 

In the annual Goodall round-robin 
tournament at New Rochelle, N. Y., May 
6-9, Barron acted as if the rest was all he 
needed. In four days of match play against 
Lloyd Mangrum, Bobby Locke, Ben Ho- 
gan, Jimmy Demaret, and other stars 
who had been at it all winter, Barron was 
second the first day and out in front the 





Acme 


A vacation fixed Barron 


rest of the way. Despite a wrenched right 
leg, the hunchy 38-year-old pro ran up a 
score of plus 38 to Locke’s 32 and also led 
the medal list with a 90-hole total of 355. 

Barron gave much of the credit to his 
vacation: “At Miami I had lost the abil- 
ity to concentrate. After the layoff my 
short game was pretty bad at first, But the 
important thing was that my mind was 
fresh and willing to focus on shots again,” 

Whirl: Coupling the performances of 
Barron and Claude Harmon, who also 


| skipped the winter tour and then won the 
Masters tournament in April, some ex. 


perts got an idea: Maybe greater stars 
Were overgolfing themselves. 


Herman Barron clearly thought so. 
While Johnny Palmer was winning The 
Philadelphia Inquirer tournament May 
13-16 with a 72-hole aggregate of 281, 
Barron was giving lessons at his home 
club (Fenway) in White Plains, N.Y. 
Unless enthusiastic friends changed his 
mind, he would limit his summer excur- 
sions to the Western Open, the All-Amer- 
ican Open (which he won in 1946), and 
the National Open, which he lost on the 
last green that year. 


May 24, 1948 
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Frank Guarrera and Marilyn Cotlow both won the auditions 


1948 Audition Winners 


It was the Sunday afternoon of the 
April 11 broadcast of the Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air. Scheduled to 
make their tries for fame, fortune, and a 
Metropolitan Opera contract were Marilyn 
Cotlow, coloratura’ soprano from Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Sandra Warfield, mez- 
z0 soprano from Kansas City, Mo. During 
the first part of the ABC program, Miss 
Cotlow sang her two solo selections. 

Then it was time for Miss Warfield. But 
Miss Warfield, victim of a bad case of 
nerves at rehearsal had gotten no better. 
After hurried fill-ins by record and orches- 
tra, Miss Cotlow ‘sang again—an_ unre- 
hearsed rendition of Strauss’s “Voices of 
Spring.” As easily as she had handled her 
other numbers, Miss Cotlow  trilled her 
trills. 

Operatic dopesters who were tuned in 
nodded sagely. Here was a coloratura— 
cool, calm, collected, and equal to emer- 
gencies. The Met needed such a coloratura. 
Lily Pons had not been singing as much. 
Young Patrice Munsel (an auditions win- 
ner herself) had become more and more of 
a lyric soprano. Miss Cotlow appeared as 
good as in, 

At the Top: Last Sunday afternoon, 
when the winners of the 1948 Metropoli- 
tan Opera Auditions of the Air were an- 
nounced on a special broadcast from the 
stage of the Met, the dopesters proved to 
be right. Miss Cotlow, at 24, had won her 
Met contract and the $1,000 prize. Some- 
what more of a surprise was the other 
winner of a contract and $1,000: Frank 
Guarrera, 24-year-old baritone from Phil- 
adelphia. 

Two other contestants, Gertrude Ribla, 
dramatic soprano from New York City. 
and Anne Bollinger, lyric soprano from 
Lewiston, Idaho, won special awards of 
8500 scholarships and options by the Met. 
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Both had appeared on the Auditions of the 
Air before—Miss Ribla in 1939 and Miss 
Bollinger, a finalist in 1945, when the ten- 
year-old program went off the air—not to 
be heard again until this winter, when the 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp. 
brought it back (Newsweek, Jan. 12). 

Miss Cotlow was born in Minneapolis 
but moved to the West Coast when a teen- 
ager. Now studying in New York, she at- 
tracted attention last year with her por- 
trayal of Lucy in “The Telephone,” Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s curtain-raiser for his sen- 
sational opera, “The Medium.” Last sum- 
mer Miss Cotlow appeared in the Central 
City Opera Festival in Colorado, and this 
summer she will be there again. 

Guarrera, a product of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music in Philadelphia, had_ his 
vocal studies interrupted by service with 
the Navy during the war. In 1947, he 
made his operatic debut with the New 
York City Opera Co., and last summer he 
sang in the Berkshire Festival’s produc- 
tion of Mozart’s “Idomeneo.” This sum- 
mer he is due to appear at La Seala in 
Milan under that master operatic finisher 
of all: Arturo Toscanini. 


Rosenberg of Sweden 


On April 19 a big, tall man with a 
rugged face arrived in New York on the 
Gripsholm and was met by members of 
the Swedish Consulate General. Looking 
almost too hale and hearty to be a musi- 
cian, he was Hilding Rosenberg, Sweden’s 
foremost living composer. Since he is not 
so well known in this country, even by 
his fellow musicians, Lennart Nylander, 
Swedish Consul General in New York. 
gave a reception and soirée in Rosen- 
berg’s honor. 

But proud as the Swedish colony around 
New York was of Rosenberg, Manhattan 
was not the composer’s real objective in 
the United States. This year, the Swedish- 


Americans in the greater Chicago area are 
celebrating the hundredth anniversary of 
the period when their forebears began to 
settle in the Midwest in substantial num- 
bers. 

As the chief musical event of the anni- 
versary celebration, the Swedish Pioneer 
Centennial Association arranged for Rosen- 
berg at 55 to make his first transatlantic 
crossing to conduct personally the Ameri- 
can premiere of his massive oratorio, “The 
Revelation of St. John.” Composed in 
1940, “The Revelation of St. John” was 
commissioned by the Swedish State Radio, 
for whom Rosenberg also wrote his tre- 
mendous eight-hour opera-oratorio, “Joseph 
and His Brethren,” taken from Thomas 
Mann’s biblical novel. “Joseph” was pre- 
sented on the Swedish radio in four parts: 
the final section was premiétred only last 
March 23. 

Light Work: Besides his large choral 
works, Rosenberg is admired in Sweden for 
his music for the theater and motion pic- 
tures, ballet and opera. The score for “Me- 
dea” was a Rosenberg high point; the cur- 
rent film “Torment” is his, and his music 
for the 1938 ballet “Orpheus in the City” 
is his most popular success in Sweden, In 
comparison with all this, Rosenberg con- 
siders symphonies “light work.” 

The son of a gardener, Rosenberg be- 
gan his musical life singing in church as 
a small boy in Skane, in Southern Sweden. 
Learning to play the violin, the organ, and 
the piano, he finally made his way to 
Stockholm and the influence of Prof. Rich- 
ard Andersson. A brief glimpse of Schén- 
berg and the modernists flung him into the 
new currents of music, and so Rosenberg 
went off to Dresden and Paris, where he 
was to become completely confirmed as a 
neoclassicist. 

The Chicago reviewers last week found 
Rosenberg’s “The Revelation of St. John” 
impressive, fresh, original, and expertly 
handled. Presented on May 11 at Orches- 


Rosenberg went to the centennial 
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tra Hall, with the composer himself con- 
ducting the Chicago Symphony, 191 mem- 
bers of the Swedish Choral Club and 71 
members of the Robert Lindblom High 
School A Capella Choir, the work drew 
this notice from Felix Borowski in The 
Sun-Times: “If he has written other works 
as original, as fertile in inspiration, or as 
expertly put together as this ‘Revelation 
of St. John,’ they should be set before a 
wider world as soon as possible.” 

Rosenberg himself, who had perspired 
profusely as he worked his way through his 
90-minute work, said after his bows: “I 
am grateful—and hot.” Then, still wiping 
his brow, he spoke fervently: “Mitt hjar- 
tligaste tack.” Freely translated, this told 
Chicago and America: “My heart is over- 
flowing.” 


Doctors of Music 


“IT swear by Apollo the musician,” might 
well be these physicians’ switch on the 
Hippocratic oath. For as the Doctors’ 
Orchestral Society of New York performed 
in the Hunter College Auditorium on May 
13 they must have given Apollo, god of 
medicine and music, a field day. 

Ordinarily, the 60 doctors, dentists, and 
pharmacists who comprise the ten-year-old 
orchestra stick closely to the standard 
classical repertoire. But that night, they 
gave the world premiére of a new work 
aptly titled “The Hospital,” a suite by 
Dr. Herman Parris. — 

Strings and Sutures: The orchestra’s 
only paid member is Ignace Strasfogel, its 
conductor, formerly of the New York 
Philharmonic. But since all doctors do not 
play all instruments, they have to hire a 
few professional musicians to round out 
the orchestra for public performances. 
Right now, they have a nose-throat-and- 
violin specialist; an orthodontist-violinist; 
internist-flutist; dermatologist-violist; ob- 
stetrician-oboeist; and a_pathologist-bass 
fiddler. No doctor-harpist has ever turned 
up, but doctor-violinists are so plentiful 
that the orchestra has a waiting list for 
that section. 

Some 10 per cent of the members were 
professional musicians at one time. Dr. 
Cornelius Traeger, president of the Doc- 
tors’ Orchestra Society, is an arthritis 
specialist, as well as a bass-fiddle player. 
And 76-year-old Dr. David Gober, a re- 
tired dentist and the oldest member of the 
group, played cello in the Metropolitan 
Opera orchestra -for eight years. 

They were therefore on home ground 
playing the musical clamps-suture-sponge 
routine in Dr. Parris’s suite which, in ten 
movements, takes a young woman through 
an appendectomy. The 44-year-old ear- 
nose-and-throat composer graduated from 
the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
before turning to medicine. And while his 
Hospital Suite may not make the sym- 
Phonic big league, it certainly made a hit 
with the medical profession. 


May 24, 1948 
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Father Flanagan 


He was a young priest then, assistant 
pastor of St.’ Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Omaha, Neb., and in frail health 
as he had been almost since his birth in 
Roscommon, Ireland, 28 years before. But, 
beginning in 1914, he spent three years 
pouring his energies into a Workingmen’s 
Hotel—a refuge for the drunks and crimi- 
nals he futilely sought to reform. “Then,” 
he said, “I realized they were grown men, 
set in their ways, and I searched into their 
beginnings for an answer.” 

The answer was that most, as boys, had 
been homeless or had come from bad 
homes, and so in 191% the Rev. Edward 
Joseph Flanagan took two homeless news- 
boys and three juvenile delinquents to live 
with him in a dilapidated building rented 
with $90 borrowed from a Jewish pawn- 
broker-friend. 

From that small beginning grew Boys 
Town, an incorporated village just outside 
Omaha where 200 waifs and strays at a 
time proved Father Flanagan’s contention 
that “there is no bad boy.” 

Osear: Living together, learning to- 
gether, governing and disciplining them- 
selves (the worst punishment was to at- 
tend the movies with one’s back to the 
film), the boys of all denominations for 
twenty years went their quiet way, sup- 
ported largely by donations from the Mid- 
west and sending out 4,500 graduates, 95 
per cent of whom stayed straight. Then 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer heard of the school 
and made it into a $1,000,000 movie that 
won Spencer Tracy a 1938 Oscar for his 
impersonation of the priest. 

At first the picture did not bring in the 
donations, for which Father Flanagan 
hoped when, for $1 for his name and $5,000 
for his school, he permitted its filming. But 
it brought Boys Town national fame and 
eventually the money that now enables it 
to care for 500 boys at a time. And it made 
the kindly father—actually a monsignor 
since 1937—a well-known authority on the 
problems of youth. 

It was as such that, at the Army’s in- 
vitation, he last year visited Japan as a 
child-welfare consultant. And last March 
he sailed for a similar Army assignment in 
Austria and Germany. Last week, in the 
midst of this trip, Father Flanagan, not 
quite 62, died of a heart attack in Berlin. 


Taxiing to College 


Danny Arnstein never went to college. 
He quit school at the age of 18 to work 
as office boy for Armour & Co., meat pack- 
ers, in Chicago. The salary was $2 a week. 
Six years later, he went into the taxicab 
business as a cab starter at the Chicago 
Athletic Club. 

Today Daniel G. Arnstein at 58 oper- 
ates New York City’s second largest fleet 
of taxis, the Terminal System, with 600 
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EDUCATION 





cabs cruising the streets. Somewhat of an 
expert at traffic tangles, in 1941 he was 
chosen by President Roosevelt to unsnarl 
transportation jams on the Burma Road. 
But his education was largely picked up 
on the box of the cab he used to drive. 
On May 12, Danny Arnstein offered two 
youngsters the college training he never 
had. He gave two $6,000 four-year scholar- 
ships at any American college or university 
to Lorraine Hills, 18, and Herbert L. Blatt, 
also 18—children of two Terminal drivers 
who have been with the company almost 
since the birth of the scholarship winners. 
Arnstein will give tuition funds to cab 
drivers’ kids each year. To cut out oppor- 
tunists, a cabbie must drive for Terminal 
three years before his children are eligible. 


Teacher to Teacher : 


The teachers of America, united and strong, 
are going to help the teachers in war-devas- 
tated countries ... 


Last October that simple announcement 
appeared in the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s news bulletin. At the NEA’s 
Washington headquarters the executive 
committee had seriously wondered if its 
more than 400,000 members actually could 
afford to be rung in on another giving 
campaign. But the association decided it 


was worth the try for America’s teachers 
once again to invest in a share of freedom 
and peace. So they launched the Overseas 
Teachers-Relief Fund (OTRF) as a 
Thanksgiving-to-Christmas campaign and 
asked each teacher to give $1, more if 
possible. 

From every state except Rhode Island 
the dollars poured in. Instead of ending 
with the holidays, the campaign gained 
momentum after Christmas. Last week the 
coffer had reached $265,377. 

Through existing relief agencies this 
quarter of a million was widely disbursed 
—as CARE food packages, books, and 
other supplies to teachers in Europe, 
China, the Philippines, Korea, and Japan, 
and as scholarships to bring foreign teach- 
ers here for study. 

In return the NEA found itself running 
a mammoth, worldwide postal service. 
Thousands of heart-warming letters of 
thanks arrived from abroad. More than 
anything else, their senders want to write 
to individual American teachers to ex- 
change ideas. 

Whether to sustain OTRF another year 
will come before the association’s conven- 
tion in Cleveland in July. Regardless of 
the decision, thousands of American teach- 
ers are now maintaining contact with 
teachers abroad on a personal teacher-to- 
teacher basis. 
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Princeton Alumni Weekly 


Fame and Misfortune: The Class of 1938 at Princeton rounded up 
some data for its tenth reunion this year. Some 530 “eight balls” — 
39 per cent Republicans, 13 per cent Democrats, and the rest inde- 
pendents—picked their nominees for President—and oblivion. 


Newsweek, May 24, 1948 
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You'll be amazed 
at what can be made 


with Bundy 











“Innards” of Bundyweld help this newly 
developed. one-man cotton picker do its 


amazing job. Bundyweld, double-walled 
from a single strip, is at work in almost 
everything automotive . . . ideal for brake 
systems, fuel lines, many other rugged uses. 
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Much of the ease of modern house- 
cleaning is in the effortless way this 
tank-type vacuum cleaner can be kept “to 
heel.” Strong, double-walled Bundyweld 
runners slide smoothly and wear almost 
forever. Are light and easy to fabricate, too. 


Bundyweld steel, Monel and nickel tubing has made 
many undeveloped ideas workable. Bundy engineers, 


ubing | 


Examples? Sure 


Do you make things. . . on a big scale, or 
small scale? Are you toying with a new idea? 
Or even looking for one? 

Then this is for you. See where Bundyweld* 
Tubing has helped get production under way— 
or off to fast, fresh starts, with boosted 

quality and lowered costs. 





some proved, some recent, 


some brand-new. One might be the application 


for you—or spark a project of your own. 











Fresh, tasty miracles come year-round 

from new home freezers. Inside, coiled 
and ready, Bundyweld helps keep them 
cool and flavorsome. In condensers, and 
under parkas of frost in evaporator coils, 
Bundy does a big job in refrigeration. 











5 And at cvery turn, new, untried ideas. 

For example, if Bundyweld runners 
work wonders on vacuum cleaners, why not 
put them on all heavy furniture where vou 
want smooth movability? Untried, sure— 
but it might easily work to your profit. 


too. have often suggested the tubing application that solved 


a hard production problem. Their assistance with your idea 
may help you harness it more practically, profitably. Call 
or write Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


WHY BUNDYWELD 1S 





Bundyweld Tubing, made by a 
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Nothing rusty about this fisherman! Or 
about his fishing rod, either, thanks to 
a recent inspiration: ‘using Bundyweld 
Monel Tubing for corrosion-resistant rod 
tips. There’s just no telling where Bundy 
will turn up next. Another “for instance”— 











Or why not sleek, telescoping book ends 
in bright, light Bundyweld? And maybe 
table lamps of coiled Bundyweld to match? 
Or your own idea? Who knows where Bundy 
Tubing, used imaginatively, can help turn 
drab “today” into tomorrow’s dream-stuff! 


BUNDY TUBING 


*REG. US. PAT. OFF 





YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


BETTER TUBING 








patented process, is entirely dif- 
ferent from any other tubing. It 
Storts as a single strip of basic 
metal, coated with a bonding metal. 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Chattanooga 2, Tennessee: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanoo 


2 This strip is continuously rolled 

twice laterally into tubular form. 
Walls of uniform thickness and con- 
centricity are assured by close-toler- 
ance, cold-rolled strip. 


3 Next, a heating process fuses 

bonding metal to basic metal. 
Cooled, the double walls have be- 
come a strong, ductile tube, free 
from scale, held to close dimensions. 


4 Bundyweld comes in standard 
sizes, up to 5¥e” O.D., in steel 
(copper or tin coated), Monel or 
nickel. For tubing of other sizes or 
metals, call or write Bundy. 


u ga Bank Bidg. e Chicago 32, Illinois: 
lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place e Philadelphia 3; Pennsylvania: Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. ° San Francisco 10, California: Pacific 
— a iter 2 19th St. Seattle 4, Washington: Eagie Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Wa ° Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal 
ales, ep ay St. e 


Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in all principal cities. 





Why the Label Says... 


e This famous statement 


—written on the label in the founder’s hand 


78 years ago—is our reminder to you that 


the fine quality, the gloriously rich flavor of 
Old Forester is the same today as it was in 
1870. The final truth is in the whisky itself. 


Enjoy it—and be convinced! 
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Showdown in “The Iron Curtain”: 


Anti-Soviet Blast 


Unlike the recent documentaries turned 
out by Twentieth Century-Fox—Boom- 
erang,” “The House on 92nd Street,” “Call 
Northside 777,” among them—the studio’s 
latest is as topical as the day after tomor- 
row’ headlines. The timeliness of the 
theme should be enough to establish the 
film at the box office. But that is as noth- 
ing compared with the exploitation value 
of. the controversial aspects. 

Factual: Ever since “The Iron Cur- 
tain” was just another name on Darryl F. 
Zanuck’s production list, various groups 
throughout the country, mostly bestirred 
by Communists, had branded the story 
as warmongering and an_ incalculable 
threat to world peace—before anyone had 
seen the picture. All this came to a 
climax on May 11, the night before the 
film was to premiére at the Roxy in New 
York, when left wingers mixed it up with 
war veterans and police (see National 
Affairs) . ; 

“The Iron Curtain,” an echo of the 
Canadian spy trials of 1946-47, is based on 
the personal story of Igor Gouzenko, who 
left Russia for Canada in 1943 to serve as 
code clerk at the Soviet Embassy in 
Ottawa. As the film opens, Gouzenko 
(Dana Andrews) is allowed to send for 
his wife Anna (Gene Tierney). 

When his wife arrives, Gouzenko, with 
an amused tolerance, explains to her what 
a strange, irresponsible race these demo- 
crats are—they live as they please and 
they think as they please—with a curious 
absence of state direction. She is not to 
mix with them. 

It isn’t long, however, before doubts 
creep into Gouzenko’s mind, particularly 
after his son is born. He has seen the bru- 
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Andrews and Tierney were lucky 


tality of his superiors in their frantic 
search for the secrets of the atom. He has 
seen the fear and helplessness of the na- 
tive collaborators and fellow travelers who 
have been maneuvered into the spy ring. 
Most of all, he has talked to his friend 
Major Kulin (Eduard Franz) at the em- 
bassy and is shocked to discover that he 
himself isn’t the only one who has seen 
the light. 

But while the major wants to go home 
and drink himself to death, Gouzenko 
wants to stay in the land he had once 
derided. The moment he steals a sheaf of 
secret documents from the embassy’s files, 
he knows his hours are numbered unless 
he gets help. Director William Wellman, 
who up to this point has been limited by 
the facts to expository drama, makes this 
chase sequence intensely exciting. But no 
one, from the Minister of Justice to a 
prominent newspaper editor, will believe 
Gouzenko’s story, and the real deus ex 
machina of his saga is a policeman sum- 
moned by the wife when the Red trap 
was almost closed. 

Anti-Nazi_ Echo: Propaganda-wise, 
“The Iron Curtain” is of the same school 
as the many anti-Nazi pictures of prewar 
days that awakened this country to the 
menace of Hitlerism, notably “Confessions 
of a Nazi Spy.” 

Milton Krims, who did the screen play 
for that one, performed the same job for 
the anti-Soviet blast. He has stuck metic- 
ulously to the facts uncovered by the 
Royal Commission and the later trials 
that resulted in the conviction of nine 
persons. Perhaps that is just as well in a 
project of this controversial nature, for 
“The Iron Curtain” is plainly preachment 
for the democratic way of life and a blunt 
attack on the Soviet Government. 

Wellman has added to the film’s realism 
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Days — See Beautiful 


INDIANA 


%& Will you be among the thous- 
ands who converge on Indian- 
apolis for the May 31 Speedway 
Race? If so, plan now to spend 
a few more days seeing one of 
the loveliest states in the Union. 
For numerous reasons you'll 
be glad you did; a trip through 
Indiana is richly rewarded. 
Whatever type of scenery you 
like—lakes, forests, prairie, un- 
derground caves, sand beaches 
—you'll find it in this state of di- 
versified natural charm. You will 
also find a highway system that 
takes you quickly and pleasantly 
to spots of historic and cultural 
significance. It’s fun to see In- 
diana .. . get the facts now! 
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James Crows 


In the 1840’s, few travelers 
passed Colonel Crow’s little 
distillery without stopping to 
enjoy his generous hospitality 
...and his famous whiskey. 
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by pointing an excellent cast in the direc- 
tion of understatement. Andrews is con- 
vincing and quietly impressive as_ the 
progressively converted Red Army under- 
ling, and Nicholas Joy is very good in the 
small footage allowed a traitor scientist. 
Miss Tierney is on hand partly as window 
dressing, but she is unobtrusive about it. 
As for Gouzenko himself, he and _ his 
real-life family are living on a Canadian 
farm. Address unknown, except to the 
Mounted Police, who keep a protective 
eye on him—just in case. (Tue Iron Cur- 
TAIN. Twentieth Century-Fox. Sol Siegel, 
producer, William Wellman, director.) 


Murder, He Says 


It seems to be the rule rather than the 
exception that when murder mystery is 
played with more suavity than is usifl in 
its kind and written with an unoccupa- 
tional regard for logic, it is bound to 
dawdle along as if preoccupied with its 
own virtues. “Dear Murderer” is such a | 
film, but pace, which is of more concern | 
to American audiences than to the Brit- | 
ish, isn’t everything, and this J, Arthur | 
Rank production plays as a satisfactory | 
melodrama. 

It concerns a successful London busi- | 
nessman, Lee Warren (Eric Portman), © 
who returns home unannounced because — 
he suspects his wife Vivien (Greta Gynt) 
is unfaithful to him (this turns out to be 
a charitable understatement). Even after 
Vivien returns home with a handsome { 
escort, Richard Fenton (Dennis Price), 
Warren keeps his arrival a secret. Instead ~ 
he calls on Fenton, dictates a letter that © 
purportedly is ‘meant to renounce Vivien © 
but reads like a perfect suicide note, and 
then proceeds with leisurely arrangements 
to provide a suicide to match the note. 


At this point, enter Vivien and still an- 
other escort, Warren's eavesdropping con- | 
vinces him that behind him the wrong | 
man is lying dead with his head in the | 
oven. At this point few in the audience | 


would give odds on the survival of lover 
No. 2 (Maxwell Reed). However, Warren 


changes his tactics slightly and restages — 
the scene as murder with Reed as chief § 
suspect. Warren does his job with the | 
smooth dispatch of an old hand. Young 
Reed is arrested for murder, galloped off 
to jail, and held for trial. And here is 
another perfect crime until Inspector 
Pembury (Jack Warner) gets interested 
in the case and Warren gets a little over- 
confident. 

Well, everything has become pretty 
complicated by that time—not that it was 
precisely simple in the first place. How- 
ever, the cast is good (particularly Port- 
man and Warner), and there is enough 
rather refined excitement to carry on to 
an effective climax. (Dear MuourpDERER. 
A Gainsborough picture, released by Un- 
versal-International. Betty E. Box, pro- 
ducer. Arthur Crabtree, director.) 
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Ho-Hum, Silver 


“Silver River” is a Western with Errol 
Flynn, Ann Sheridan, and everything that 
ever happened in the Old West except Lily 
Langtry and Mark Twain. 

Cashiered out of the Union Army, Flynn 
and his buddy, Tom D’Andrea, head West 
picking up en route some gambling equip- 
ment, Miss Sheridan, and a number of 
unabridged villains including Barton Mac- 
Lane and Monte Blue. The stage is set for 
interesting doin’s when this happy family 
arrives by river boat at Silver City. But 
Miss Sheridan is-married to Bruce Ben- 
nett, and her amazing indifference to 














Sheridan and Flynn: Wild Westerners 


Flynn’s charm speaks highly of Bennett’s. 
So the action has to start with something 
else, and what could be more natural than 
the budding silver boom that gives the 
poor but dishonest Flynn a chance to rise 


from mere bank owner to the most im- 
portant silver man in the state? 


Flynn is presented as a somewhat irri- 
tating character to have in a community's 
hair, but because there is a glint in his eye 
when he steps inside an amorous pass and 
the hint of tongue-in-cheek when he is 
forced to remind bully boys that he once 
impersonated Jim Corbett, the actor car- 
ties the role off nicely for just about what 
it is worth. Thomas Mitchell is his usual 
self as an idealistic judge who has to be 
assassinated before he can persuade Flynn 
that it is his duty to love his fellow man. 

This is one of the fastest conversions in 
modern times and a lot faster than a good 
many other sequences in the film (regard 
Miss Sheridan’s holdout almost to the 


film’s final fade-out) , but Raoul Walsh is. 


an old hand at knowing how and when 
to make his points and on whatever level 
he thinks best. So he chooses here to work 
on a lower level to produce a solid, pseudo- 
Americana-in-action entertainment for 
moviegoers who frankly delight in it. (Sm- 
ver River. Warner Brothers. Owen Crump, 
producer. Raoul Walsh, director.) 
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Gemco Air Conditioning for your 
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lutionary’ Gemco features. 
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in 40% less floor space! 


Rock-a-File provides the same capacity 
as ordinary files in less than two-thirds the 
floor space because compartments pro- 
ject only slightly when open! Entire con- 
tents are instantly evailable, and all com- 
partments can remain open if desired. 

No heavy pulling 
and pushing—bal- 
anced compart- 
ments “‘rock’’ open 
sideways at finger 
touch. Two or more 
persons can file 
simultaneously. 

Standard letter 
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Newsweek 
Newsweek builds - 
for tomorrow — 
(tie 
through its 
Educational Bureau 


In schools and colleges throughout 
the country, students turn eagerly to 
Newsweek to prepare for tomorrow 
by understanding the events of today. 
And to use with Newsweek in social 
science, current events and allied 
courses, Newsweek's Educational 
Bureau has prepared special, free 
study services— 

@ A MAP-OF-THE-MONTH—for vis- 


valizing global plans and demon- 
strating current trends. 

@ NEWS QUIZZES—for testing stu- 
dent knowledge of national and 
worldwide events. 

@ PLATFORM—a monthly discussion 
guide of a current problem for 
special classroom use. 


Special Classroom and Educators’ rates are available. 








For full details, write Newsweek's Educational Bureau 
152 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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La Guardia’s Story 


During the last sad, sick months of his 
life Fiorello H. La Guardia started work 
on his autobiography. Before he died he 
had set down his story from his birth in 
1882 to his return in 1919 from the Army 
to his seat in Congress. Covering his first 
37 years, “The Making of an Insurgent” is 
thus the account of the early backgrounds 
and forces that made La Guardia one of 
the great politicians and public servants 
of our time. It is written quietly and with- 
out that intemperance which so often 
charterized the spoken and written utter- 
ances of the Little Flower. But much of 
the humor with which he often leavened 
his acerbity is present. 

Beginnings: La Guardia was born in 
New York and grew up in Western Army 
posts, where his father was a bandmaster 
until he contracted a fatal illness from 
eating rotten canned meat during the 
Spanish-American War. Much of the Lit- 
tle Flower’s education was received abroad 
—not in schools, but in American consular 
offices in Budapest and Fiume. With his 
parents, he had gone to Europe, where his 
father died in 1901 in Trieste. Even in 
those adolescent years, as a result of read- 
ing The New York World in its crusading 
days, he had become deeply interested in 
American government and how it worked. 

Upon his return to New York, La 
Guardia studied law while supporting him- 
self by working with the United States 
Immigration Service at Ellis Island and 
in the New York night courts. In the 
courts he saw Tammany corruption all 
around him—judges who were nothing but 
political hacks dispensed justice according 
to who paid best. Years later, as mayor, 
he tried to correct this situation, but, as 
he says, he did not get very far. 





ee. - 
The young La Guardia: Speaking in New York in 1917 


European 


Early in his life La Guardia wanted to 
be a Congressman. He lost his first at- 
tempt, but his Republican vote was so 
large in a Democratic stronghold that he 
was rewarded by appointment as a Deputy 
Attorney General. In this job he was dis- 
illusioned further about the equitable dis- 
pensation of justice. His prosecution of 
large packinghouses for violation of the 
weights and measures law came to noth- 
ing. But it strengthened the reforming 
zeal with which he had been born. 

When La Guardia, who felt his record 
was deserving of help from his party, 
again sought to go to Washington, the 
GOP bosses did everything to discourage 
him. They wanted the nomination for 
young Hamilton Fish Jr., whose wealthy 
friends had promised a substantial con- 
tribution to the party if he was elected. 
On his own, LaGuardia organized his 
workers, put on a hard-fought and brilliant 
campaign, and won by 357 votes. One of 
his best stories is about how he returned 
to Republican headquarters, expecting ac- 
colades, only to overhear a Republican - 
leader apologizing to the Democratic 
leader and assuring him the party had done 
nothing to help La Guardia. As he says, 
no wonder he became an insurgent! 

Congressman: La Guardia reached 
Congress in time to hear Woodrow Wilson 
deliver his war message. He supported 
Wilson’s war measures until he walked out 
one day and enlisted. In interesting fashion 
he tells of his days as a fighter and a cutter 
of red tape. 

But it is when he is writing about 
politics, which was the breath of his life, 
that La Guardia’s book is the best. His is 
the calm story of a courageous young man 
who pitted himself against power within 
and without the ranks of his own party 
and always followed the path he thought 
was right. (THE Maxine or an Insvr- 
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GENT. An autobiography, 1882-1919, by 

Fiorello H. La Guardia. Introduction by 

M. R. Werner. 222 pages. Lippincott. | 
$2.75.) 


Twelve Years at State 


)) | In 1933, when President Roosevelt in 
te NY eT a the White House rolled up his sleeves to 
PiU ad aad Ah dict dead ReSec.c¥ sta 0.00 cope with the unprecedentedly serious do- — 


; : mestic problems that had all but paralyzed 
From Oil Well—Through Refinery —To Consumer the nation, Cordell Hf. Mallat down at 


his empty desk in the State-War-Navy @s 
FO R GINGS AR 3 ESSENTIAL Building and rolled up his to wrestle with (7 
tl ation’s i i i 
The petroleum industry, furnishing the life blood of our modern economy, has “i or — sig 
long recognized the need for forgings for parts that must not fail. Kropp eign affairs. Within a short time that huge 


forgings are widely used by manufacturers of drilling and pumping equipment, desk was littered with piles of papers and 7 
pipe line companies and refineries to combat the stresses and strains encoun- documents, and for most of the next © 


tered in the producing of oil. ; twelve years it was never cleared. Those 
In every industry, where parts are subjected to compression, pressure, pulling, twelve years were to be, as Hull put it. 
twisting or bending, forgings are essential. Due to the grain structure imparted “hl amsad h Ise j 

by forging, they’ resist such forces and outlast other parts many times over. all again longer than anyone else mm our 


ae ,?? . . a 
We have facilities available now for rapid production of “forgings to your history” had occupied the high office of 
specifications’’—drop, hammer or upset. Write, wire or teletype your inquiry. Secretary of State. 


To tell the story of these years, it takes 
KROPP FORGE COMPANY Hull all but 163 of the 1,804 pages con- 


tamed in two closely printed volumes 
which he calls “The Memoirs of Cordell 
Engineering Sales and Service Offices in all Industrial Centers Hull.” Written without pretense at liter- 
TT eT TAG ary skill, these memoirs are a straight- 
forward, candid, fact-packed account of 
Hull’s stewardship during the most mo- 
mentous period of American history. As 
such, the book is a historical document 
of vast and lasting importance—probably — 
the best record of American diplomacy we | 
shall get for many years. 
. oe i ~ Member of Congress: Hull starts his ' 
MAKE ae LANE-WELL S — = its oe in sg and 
« with becoming modesty traces his career 
BUSINESS Wy! COMPANY through his early years at the law, in the 
‘Sma DIVIDEND NOTICE State Legislature, and in Washington, 
where he served long and usefully as a 
member of Congress. He gives himself full 
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The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
“Penn share on the common stock, payable 
5 . June 15, 1948, to stockholders of 
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and deserved credit for his fight for the in- 
come-tax law, for lower tariffs, and for the 


tt. trade agreements that were the basis of 

his famous good-neighbor .policy. He was 

a Wilsonian liberal who eschewed the rap- 

id strides of radicalism and who believed 
Ffirmly in reaching his goals slowly. 

in @ No social gadabout, he spent most of 

to his years in Congress in study of taxation, 

Jo- @finance, and foreign affairs. He was a pro- 

“ed @digious worker on committees, who spoke 

at rarely but who always spoke from deep 

ivy [study and understanding of the facts when 

ith G he did. He knew a lot about the whole 

‘or- “world when he became Secretary of State. 


uve “He also knew a lot about men and politics, 
und “for when he was not deep in his facts 
ext ™and figures he was serving the Democratic 
ose party in increasingly important posts. 
it, @@ Live and Let Live: Hull follows the 
our @history of his days in the State Depart- 
of “Bment in strict chronological order. He 
Fclaims that he ran the State Department 
kes without interference from the White 
‘on- _|House. He was able to do this, he says, 
mes  §because except upon rare occasions he and 
dell @Roosevelt were in full accord on foreign 














iter- Bpolicy. There were some in the New Deal 
eht- @who did their worst to break this up and 
| of @discredit Hull, and they meet with his 
mo- scorn in these pages. These same New 
As @Dealers, Hull felt, led Roosevelt too far to 
nent the left in domestic policies; but the Secre- 
ably @tary of State did nothing to stop them. His 
y we concern was with foreign affairs, and if the 

3 New Deal at times gave him the jitters he 
s his "@did not try to interfere with its progress. 
and @ While most of this book deals with 
reer @Hull’s duties and activities as Secretary 
the @of State, he does not neglect the purely 
ton, @political aspects of his tumultuous twelve 
is a @years. Many readers will find these the 
full most interesting pages. He devotes an en- 
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tire chapter to the third term. Like many 

of the New Deal’s right wing, he was op. " 
posed to the third term on the ground that | 
it would set a bad precedent. 

He makes it clear that Roosevelt gave 
him every reason to believe that he was 
not going to run for a third time and” 
that he had chosen Hull over all others to 7 
be his successor. Hull denies that he want. | 
ed to be President, but the inference js 
that until Roosevelt persuaded himself to 
run again Hull was Roosevelt’s only choice 
for top place, with Wallace as the chosen | 
Vice President. 

Party Man: After Roosevelt was! 
nominated for the third time, Hull sup. § 
ported him, even taking the stump for 
him in the closing days of the campaign. 
And there was no question in Hull’s mind? 
that the fourth term was an absolute | 
necessity. Hull was always a good party | 
man. He admired Farley for this reason‘ 
and for his “statesmanlike qualities.” § 
When illness forced him, just short of the 
end of his twelfth year, to resign from the 
administration, he resigned as well from 
political activity. While his book ends on 
a note of optimism, he does not criticize or! 
praise present policies. 

As an account of American foreign pol- 
icy as Hull helped shape it in a warring§ 
world, from the advent of Hitler through § 
the treachery of Japan down almost to 
victory and the beginning of the United 
Nations which he did so much to create, 
this is, in its slow and sometimes heavy. 
handed way, a book that should fascinate 
everyone. (THE Memoirs OF CORDELL 
Huw. By Cordell Hull with the assistance 
of Andrew Berding. Two volumes. 1,804 
pages. Macmillan. $10.50.) 


Pandit and Mahatma 


Not so long ago Mohandas Gandhi-cut a/ 
ludicrous figure in Western eyes. The little 
ugly man in the white loin cloth was anf 
incongruously alien element in the hurly- 7 
burly of world politics. More recently he 
began to be seen in quite another light.) 
More people began to be aware that hej] 
was incongruous because he stood for? 
moral values in an unmoral environment. > 
When he died, murdered by one of the 
fanatics whom he had opposed all his life, 
he was saluted throughout the world with 
the veneration that the world reserves for 
prophets it honors but does not heed. 

Gandhi was a man of many contradic- 
tions. He is already more legend than 
fact, more myth than. historical reality. 
But the attempt will have to be made to 
study him and it would be difficult to 
imagine a more fruitful beginning for such 
a study than “Nehru on Gandhi,” a small 
volume assembled by the John Day Co. 
from the writings of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Gandhi’s chief political associate 
and heir to India’s troubles. 

Included here are Nehru’s speeches ané 
funeral orations at the time of Gandhi’ 
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passing. They are written on a note of 
inextinguishable grief: “All we know is 
that there was glory and that it is no 
more.” But much more impressive are the 
long selections that Nehru wrote while 
Gandhi was still alive. Here is Nehru’s 
honest attempt to understand the man 
whom he followed, so often against his 
own better judgment. 

Differenees: As a rationalist, Nehru 
could never accept Gandhi’s fundamen- 
tally religious approach. As a materialist, 
Nehru was nettled by Gandhi’s meta- 
physics and felt they should have no place 
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A new stamp honors Gandhi 


in the political struggle. Above all, as a 
socialist, Nehru could never understand 
or go along with Gandhi’s idea that India’s 
brightest future lay in a small-farm, small- 
village peasant economy and that real sal- 


4 vation was possible only in a sort of idyllic 
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} poverty which allowed no room for self-in- 


dulgence. When in 1922 and again in 1931. 
Gandhi deliberately halted surging move- 
ments to which the British Raj seemed on 
the verge of capitulating, Nehru suffered 
real anguish. 

“How came we [then] to associate our- 
selves with Gandhiji politically,” wrote 
Nehru, “and to become, in many instances, 
his devoted followers? The question is 
hard to answer, and to one who does not 
know Gandhiji, no answer is likely to sat- 
isfy.” No answer about Gandhi is ever 
likely to be quite satisfactory. But in 
Nehru’s compassionate and_ perceptive 
writing about the man who led India for 
30 years, the discerning reader will dis- 
cover a few of the secrets of his peculiar 
power, (NEHRU ON GANDHI. A selection 
from the writings and speeches of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. 150 pages. John Day. $2.) 
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She holds a freight train in her hands! 


T HER FINGERTIPS, this young 
lady has a complete record of 
an Erie freight train. 


The teletype tape she holds tells the 
car number, contents, consignee and 
destination of every car in the train. 
Placed in an automatic transmitter, it 
flashes this detailed information to 
other Erie offices and freight yards. 


Because of this fast, modern method 
of communication, an Erie representa- 
tive can tell a shipper promptly 
where his car is, and when it is due 
at destination. 


The Erie’s teletype network has con- 
stantly been expanded, and now in- 
cludes cities far beyond the limits of 
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PENNSYLVANIA} 


the railroad. At present a total of 
5,246 miles is covered by this system, 
and plans are in progress for further 
expansion. 


This network plays an important part 
in expediting service to customers. It 
is typical of the Erie’s continuing 
program of improvement through 
progressive railroading. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Yudepohl Breweries Use 


Refrigeration 
60 YEARS! 


Frick ammonia compressors as built in the 
Eighties and Nineties were primitive machines 
by today's standards. But they were remark- 
ably dependable: one of those installed in the 
Hudepohl Breweries at Cincinnati ran 57 years, 
another 52, and two others 45! 

Naturall y, 
Hudepohls be- 
lieve in Frick Re- 
frigeration. Their 
fine new engine 
room contains 
the two big Frick 
4- cylinder ma- 
chines illustrated. 


You'll get the 
last word in re- 


liability when you 

Old and New Frick Refrigerat- y y 

ing Machines at Hudepohl 
Breweries 


specify Frick Re- 


frigeration. 
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Enter, the Professionals 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ORTLAND, OrE.—This trip, with stops 
P; Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento and now on the battle 
front of Oregon, has reinforced a some- 
what sad impression created in the East. 
The fight for the Republican nomination 
will, from now on, be pretty much in 
the dark. A well-informed public, which 
this magazine correctly says is Ameri- 
ca’s greatest security, should add to its 
information the fact that the 
public is going to have 
precious little to do about 
choosing its next President. 

The public will elect, but it 
will not select. That respon- 
sibility will fall upon the 
2,000-odd delegates to the 
two conventions, their politi- 
cal associates, bosses and a 
good many men of “means 
and influence” who like to 
play with politics. Altogether, this sov- 
ereign band will comprise perhaps less 
than 10,000 souls. 

It is not the fault of this body that 
such an undemocratic prospect exists. 
Nobody planned it that way. The 
convention is no more the architect of 
its heavy destiny than was the vaga- 
bond poet Villon who, according to ro- 
mance, awakened in the bed of the 
Grand Marshal of France. Our predica- 
ment is caused by a defective system of 
choice. The people of the United States 
will, for the present at least, have to 
bear with their own impotence. 


ue public will, moreover, see only 
TD aniie glimpses of what is going on, 
despite the labors of reporters and com- 
mentators. On the Democratic side, the 
picture is not so difficult to make out. 
The politicians of that party face al- 
most certain defeat. All they have is a 
hope that something will turn up. Their 
talk of Eisenhower is the wail of a child 
crying for the moon. It is certain he 
would not take the nomination. 
On the Republican side, the answer 
is locked in the complex mass of a 


thousand mysteries. In the inner minds 


of most delegate-elects, leaders and 
others there is one major concern: to 
join the winner soon enough to seem 
like a pioneer, not a me-too. Leaders 
in great states like Illinois. and Penn- 
sylvania are in contact with all the 
candidacies. One Eastern governor 
seems to be particularly busy. I have 
heard “authoritatively” that he is 


positively for at least five candidates. 

Where truth cannot grow, rumor 
breaks out all over. The citizen must 
now expect to hear all sorts of “inside 
dope” about deals; plenty of dirty 
stories about candidates, their sisters 
and brothers and cousins and aunts; 
suggestions that this or that candidate 
will trade his delegates for a Cabinet 
job, and so forth. The citizen will be 

well advised to ignore most 

of what he hears. The calcu- 

lations, permutations and 

combinations which will take 

place are well guarded and are 

not as simple as they seem. 

However, a few things are 

quite clear in California. 

Warren and his chief sup- 

porters think they have a 

real chance to land the nomi- 

nation. They know it is a 

nomination that cannot take place in 

the convention until a great many bal- 

lots have been taken and until several 

other elimination heats have been run. 

Therefore, they are not considering 

turning to another candidate as a 

second choice. Warren has firm control 

over the delegation. It was selected 

either personally by him or with his 

knowledge and approval. It will follow 
his wishes. 

It can be said, further, that the sym- 
pathies of Warren and his most influen- 
tial supporters are not directed toward 
Stassen. The Minnesota candidate made 
a serious mistake out here by even sug- 
gesting that he was considering entering 
the primary. California is extremely 
sensitive about such matters. Dewey 
probably rates better than Taft among 
California politicians, simply because it 
is believed he has a better chance of 
winning. Vandenberg and Martin are 
mentioned here and there. But it will be 
Warren all the way at Philadelphia, or 
almost all the way. And it can be added 
with great emphasis that there is no 
deal with any other candidate. Warren 
is not that kind of-man. 


HE Warren strategy is to hold the 

California delegation until a possible 
deadlock and to emerge as a real com- 
promise. His detached position, admin- 
istrative capacity and attractive person- 
ality may finally prevail. That is why 
California will be voting for Warren 
long after other favorite sons have 
given up the ghost. 
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1 “About every sixty seconds, day and 
night, Paricutin voleano has been erupting 


” 


since its birth five years ago,” writes Gene 


Rossi, a friend of Canadian Club visiting in 


that grows Mexico. “In a quiet cornfield, on the after- 


noon of February 20, 1943, the earth started 


in a cornf to smoke. Then, with a thunderous roar and 


an earthquake, Paricutin announced its birth, 








“ f.. . " Pe 
2 «A river of lava engulfed the town of 3 “We went closer than anyone had been...much 4 “At San Jose Purua, a near- 


Paricutin, two miles away. Only one building too close for comfort, There was a constant rumbling by spa, I asked the waiter to bring 
survived the assault of earthquake, flaming —for Paricutin, already 1,500 feet high, is still grow- his best. He soon returned and said, 
lava and ashes. For miles around, all vegeta- ing. Hot boulders tumbled from the sky. When a big ‘Senor, in all Mexico there is no 
tion was killed, all roads disappeared. rock missed me by inches, I decided I'd seen enough. finer whisky than Canadian Club.’ 
e 
» “This wasn’t the first time that I’ve found 


6 “In so many lands,” write world travel- 
Canadian Club in unexpected places. Like many 


ers, “we find our favorite Canadian Club 
Americans, I’ve seen a lot of the world the past six proudly served as ‘the best in the house.’ ” Why 
vears, And I remember these friendly meetings with this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club is 
Canadian Club for two reasons. The first is that light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bour- 
womebody, somewhere, has always produced a bottle bon. You can stay with it all evening long... in . ited 
of this memorable whisky at particularly memor- cocktails before dinner and tall ones after, | | %, ; bld | 
ible moments. And the second reason is: Canadian That’s what made Canadian Club the largest omit 

Club is my personal choice in whisky back home.” selling imported whisky in the United States, om Neon 
an 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE { } ae eee 
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Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 














SKATING comes naturally Equally at home on roller skates It took a high-speed camera 
to Raven Malone! Her father or ice skates, Raven started with to catch this step! Raven 
is a well-known skating several years of ballet training — says, ‘“‘Experience is the 
dancer. Above is a samba ...evidenced in this entrance best teacher—in cigarettes 
step from her own routines, step she used in a revue. too. It’s Camels for me!” 


Your “T-Zone" 
T for Taste... 
T for Throat... 


That’s your 
CAMELS ARE proving ground for 


THE CHOICE 4 e me . ~ any cigarette. 
OF EXPERIENCE V/ om. Si - Try Camels— 
WITH ME_ . | werd see it they don't 


SO MILD AND ee ‘N oi 
cooL! as ' > “T-Lone” toa “T"! 


CAMELS SuIT 
ME BEST! 


More people are smoking Camels 
than ever before! ail 


Nationwide survey: 


@ All over the country... more and more smokers are ’ —_~ MORE DOCTORS 
finding that Camels suit them best! They smoked several 4 


brands — compared them . . . for flavor, mildness, and bce = SMOKE CAMELS 
coolness. And smoker after smoker chose from experi- THAN ANY OTHER 


ence the cigarette made from choice tobaccos, properly 
aged and expertly blended ... Camel! CIGARETTE 

Try Camels yourself. See how that rich, full flavor de- ~~ 
lights v ~ T: : = | > that cool ildness als Three leading independent re- 
ights your laste... how that cool mildness appeals to | vP starch erguadamionseseed 119,997 
your Throat. R.A Ae, CRO RAS doctors what cigarette they 


wey ; 2 . smoked, More doctors named 
See if Camels don’t suit your “T-Zone” to a “T”! Camel than any other brand! 














R. J. Reynolds Tobacce Company 


, BLEND 
ad oT) —A a P ee Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
THE CHOICE OF EXPERIENCE! 











